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It has been the fate of a very few 
gentlemen to enter the political arena, 
to carry off the highest honors in the 
gift of their fellow citizens, to conduct 
their official business with modesty, 
judgment, and decision, and to resume 
the duties of private life, without incur- 
ring the enmity or disapproval of oppo- 
nents orsupporters. Mr.Cheney retired 
from office with great personal popu- 
larity, and the esteem of all. 

Person CoLsy CHENEY was born in 
Holderness, N. H., now Ashland, Feb- 
ruary 25, 1828. He was one of a 
family of eleven, six daughters and 
five sons, children of Moses and Abi- 
gail (Morrison) Cheney, nine of whom 
are preserved for lives of active use- 
fulness. Of that family Sarah B. is 
the wife of Rev. S. D. Abbott, of 
Needham, Mass. ; Abby M. is the wife 
of George Washburn, of Ashland, N. 
H.; Ruth E. is the wife of Joseph W. 
Lord, of Wollaston, Mass.; Marcia 
\. is the wife of J. P. F. Smith, of 
Meredith, N. H.; Hattie O. is the 
wife of Dr. C. F. Bonney, of Man- 
chester, N. H.; Rev. O. B. Cheney, 
Db. D., is the president of Bates Col- 
lege, Lewiston, Maine, and really the 
founder of the success and popularity 
of that great institution of learning ; 
E. H. Cheney is the proprietor and 
editor of the Granite State Free Press, 
of Lebanon, N. H.; Moses Cheney, 


Mc CLINTOCK, 


Jr., a manufacturer of paper at Henni- 
ker, is retired from business ; and Hon. 
P. C. Cheney is the subject of this 
sketch. The old-fashioned, square New 
England house, where the family re- 
sided, is still pointed out to the stranger. 
It stands in the yillage of Ashland, 
overlooking the valley below, and sur- 
rounded by lofty hills and beautiful 
scenery. There his childhood 
passed. 

His boyhood and early manhood 
was passed at Peterborough, where his 
father was engaged in the manufacture 
of paper. In his youth, he acquired 
not only the knowledge of every detail 
connected with his father’s business, 
habits of industry, self-reliance and 
business foresight, but he laid the 
foundation for a solid education in 
studies pursued at the academies at 
Peterborough and Hancock, N. H., 
and Parsonsfield, Maine. On_ his 
father’s return to Holderness, he was 
entrusted, by A. P. Morrison, his 
father’s successor, with the manage- 
ment of the mill. In 1853 Mr. Cheney 
was one of a firm to build a paper- 
mill, and start in business at Peter- 
borough ; but buying the interest of 
his associates, the business was soon 
established in his own name. Mr. 
Cheney represented the town of Peter- 
borough in the legislature in 1853 and 
1854. 
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In August, 1862 Mr. Cheney was 
appointed Quarter-master of the Thir- 
teenth regiment New Hampshire Vol- 
unteers, and followed the fortune of 
that regiment from its breaking camp 
at Concord until exposure and over- 
work in the campaign before Fred- 
ericksburg brought on a sickness which 
necessitated his return home, and 
forced him to resign. He was honor- 
ably discharged in August, 1863. Since 
his return he has enjoyed the con- 
fidence of the state, and has fre- 
quently been called upon to accept 
high trusts and grave responsibilities. 

In 1864 he was chosen railroad com- 
missioner. In 1866 Mr. Cheney re- 
moved from Peterborough to Man- 
chester and formed a partnership with 
Thomas L. Thrope, as a dealer in 
paper stock, and manufacturer of paper 
at Goffstown. In 1868 the firm of 
E. M. Tubbs & Co., of which Mr. 
Cheney had been a member for three 
years, bought out the interest of Mr. 
Thrope, and the business was con- 
tinued under the name of P. C. Cheney 
& Co. In 1871 their mill at Goffstown 
was destroyed by fire, but was replaced 
by a new mill,and their business en- 
larged in rebuilding the old mill at 
Amoskeag village. In the same year 
Mr. Cheney was elected Mayor of 
Manchester by the largest majority 
received by any candidate in the may- 
oralty election, after 1863. In 1874, at 
its organization, he was chosen presi- 
dent of the People’s Savings Bank and 
still retains the office. In 1875 Mr. 
Cheney was elected governor of New 
Hampshire by the legislature, having 
failed of a popular election, yet having 
a plurality of the votes cast. Judge 
Roberts, his opponent, received the 
heaviest vote his party has ever polled 
in New Hampshire. In 1876 Mr. 
Cheney was again a candidate, and re- 
elected by a flattering majority. More 
votes were polled at that election than 
at any ever held in this state. 

Governor Cheney took with him 
into office thorough business habits, a 
love for the state, and a respect for her 
good name at home and abroad, good 
executive ability, a commanding pres- 








ence, suavity of manners, and tact. 
“Mr. Cheney is a man of clear and 

vigorous insight, of an earnest and 

strongly sympathetic nature, generous, 

patriotic, and high-minded.”’* 

His administration was during the 
hard times, and retrenchment was in 
order; the state debt was materially 
reduced, and the affairs of the Adju- 
tant-General’s office were reclaimed 
from a chaotic state, and a thorough 
business system inaugurated. The 
prominent part New Hampshire took 
in initiating the Centennial Exposition, 
and thus opening the markets of the 
world to the manufacturers of the Unit- 
ed States in general, and the products 
of New Hampshire in particular, was 
due largely to his foresight, his faith in 
its benefits, and his active support of 
the necessary measures. The brilliant 
success of “New Hampshire Day” 
may be credited to his account. The 
reception which Governor and Mrs. 
Cheney gave the members of the leg- 
islature and the citizens of Concord at 
White’s Opera House, during his term 
of office, has been the most memorable 
social success of the decade. Since 
retiring from office Mr. Cheney has 
devoted himself closely to business. 
On the death of his partner, Dr. 
Tubbs, in 1878, the business was 
turned over to a corporation, the stock 
of which has since been entirely pur- 
chased by Mr. Cheney. The corpora- 
tion owns and carries on a wood-pulp 
mill at Peterborough, a wood-pulp mill 
at Goffstown, a paper-mill and _ waste- 
works at Amoskeag village, and a 
paper-store at 1104 Elm street. 

In 1850, May 22, he was married to 
Miss S. Anna Moore, who died Janu- 
ary 8th, 1858, leaving no children. He 
married, June 29, 1859, Mrs. Sarah W. 
Keith, daughter of Jonathan White, 
formerly of Lowell, Mass., by whom 
he has one daughter, Agnes Annie 
Cheney. 

His residence, on 136 Lowell street, 
is a home of modest elegance, of 
courtly hospitality, and the centre of a 
refined circle. 








* Col. John B. Clarke’s History of 


Manchester. 
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Mr. Cheney is identified with the 
First Unitarian Church of Manchester, 
having been a director and president 
of the society. He is a Royal Arch 
Mason and member of the Altemont 
Lodge ; also, amember of the Peter- 
borough Lodge, I. O. O. F. 

Mr. Cheney is in the prime of life, 
inthe best of health, and from his 
ability and popularity, is a power in the 
state. “Possessing great administra- 
tive capacity, he has been a very suc- 
cessful man of business. Untiring in 
his efforts for the good of others, he 
cares more for his friends than himself, 
and in consequence, when an oppor- 
tunity is afforded them to do him a 
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with a most cordial 
Interested in all movements 
for the public good, he is very popular 
in whatever capacity he appears before 
the people.’’* 

Like Cincinnattus, Mr. Cheney may 
be drawn from the seclusion of private 
life and the unremitting toil of active 
business, to lend his aid to the coun- 
cils of a nation. The American pub- 
lic does not forget its public servants 
who have been tried and have not 
been found wanting in all that state- 
craft demands. 


favor, he 
Support. 


meets 


* Col. John B. 
Manchester. 


Clarkes History of 
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BY GEORGE W. 


Nothing better illustrates the pro- 
gressive spirit of the American people 
than the mannerin which they have 
sought to develop college journalism, 
and the extraordinary success that has 
crowned their efforts. While we have 
many rivals in other nations in political, 
religious, art, and scientific news, yet in 
this department America stands almost 
alone. Sixty papers, out of the two 
hundred and twenty-five in existence, 
are of the first rank; of these one is 
from England, two from Canada, and 
the rest from the United States. While 
Harvard alone supports three papers 
(“ The Crimson,” “Adi and 
“ Lampoon,” the latter an illustrated 
paper), the Universities of England 
combine to publish a dingy, dirty look- 
ing sheet ( Zhe Oxford and Cambridge 
Under-graduates Journal) whose chief 
merit consists in its faithful and accu- 
rate record of Atheletic Sports. The 
Universities of the Continent, too, are 
as deficient in this means of under- 
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graduate sentiment as are the educa- 
tional institutions of South America. 
The influence of properly con 
ducted college paper cannot be over- 
estimated ; expressing, as it does, the 
opinions of the foremost men in col 
lege, it easily finds followers everywhere, 
and therefore it is very important that 
the paper should be the advocate of 
the better class of students. Its pub 
lic is the students, the College Press 
and the Faculty. Upon the students 
it depends support financially, 
upon the College Press for its stand- 
1g with its contemporaries, and upon 
Faculty as to how long the editors 
s remain members of the college. 
Candid and out-spoken, the first duty 
of the editors (and one not often neg- 
lected) is to criticise in an appropriate 
way every dishonorable or unjust act, 
whether done by the Faculty or stu- 
dents, and it is in consequence of this 
that few papers escape suspension at 
some period of the year. The Faculty 


for 
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have a way of resenting discussions of 
college discipline, that far from 
agreeable or even just, but an honest 
editor (honest in his convictions) 
usually allows that to make very little 
difference to him. He may be 
pended, but eventually he will come 

back, and then—the thing has been 

said. Undoubtedly the students some- 

times abuse the position to gratify pér- 

sonal ends, but are the Faculty of any 

college entirely free from the reproach 

of despotism? The success of the 

paper depends on the wit of its local 

items and the soundness of the edi- 

torial reasoning. As the paper is not 

published for gain (that comes into the 
account however) the principal object 
is to make it as interesting in those 
particulars as possible. Somehow very 
few of these papers pay ; whether it is 
owing to bad management or not it is 
hard to tell, but usually the editors find 
themselves out of pocket at the end of 
the year. When the edition of most 
papers is never less than seven hundred, 
and sometimes double that number, it 
is evident it is not for lack of subscri- 
bers. 

One hundred years ago there was 
not in existence a single paper which, 
by the most liberal construction, could 
be called a college journal.  Universi- 
ties and colleges there were on both 
continents, but no papers. The Uni- 
versities of Oxford and Cambridge, 
though founded many centuries _pre- 
viously, still lacked any more civilized 
means of expressing undergraduate 
sentiment than by mob law, and it was 
left for a small and comparatively ob- 
scure college in the wilds of northern 
New Hampshire to project and carry 
out to the utmost the college paper in 
all its variety of forms; from the 
monthly magazine, filled with weighty 
articles and high-sounding verse, to the 
daily newspaper with its sparkling jokes 
and current news. 

The first paper published in Hanover, 
of which we have any knowledge, was 
“The Eagle,” a folio, eighteen by 
twenty-nine inches, “printed at the 
north-west corner of the college square, 

in the Academy, by Benjamin True.” 


is 


sus- 


The copy I have before me is No. 13 
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of Vol. VI, bearing the date Tuesday, 
Oct. 16th, 1798, and as most of the 
papers of that time had two volumes 
to the year, “ Zhe Fagle” was certainly 
published as early as 1795 and perhaps 
earlier. 

It possesses the usual variety of 
home and foreign intelligence common 
to such papers, a department of mis- 
cellaneous short essays, the “Aonian 
Rill” of some very turbid verse, and 
finally some columns of curiously word- 
ed advertisments. No editorial notes 
were attempted nor any local. items 
given. It must have suspended pub- 
lication sometime in 1798, or early in 
the following year, as no mention is 
made of it in the Gazette. A copy of 
this paper can be found at the N. H. 
Historical Rooms in Concord, and is 
probably the only one in existence. 

No. 1, Vol. I, of the “ Dartmouth 
Gazette,” the first college paper €ve) 
published. The Gazette was twenty by 
twelve inches in size, and was published 
continuously for at least twenty years. 
It differed greatly from the college 
paper of the present day. Drawing its 
sustenance, as it did, from the people 
of Hanover and adjacent towns it 
could not devote its columns exclu- 
sively to college matters as can its 
modern successor, which is supported 
by the students and alumni. Hence 
we find in the Gazeffe a careffl sum- 
mary of foreign and home news, poli- 
tical letters, essays, poetry, and an ac- 
curate record of local events relating 
both to the town and to the college. 
Editorials at first were lacking, but in 
the course of time they made their 
appearance, though they were never 
very long nor prominent. The original 
articles were many and various: for 
the most part they were furnished by 
the students. Daniel Webster was a 
frequent contributor of prose and poe- 
try both before and after graduation. 
In January, 1803, he wrote the News- 
boy’s address, ‘“‘a genuinely Federal 
address” it was pronounced. During 
the years of 1802-3 he contributed 
many political articles over the pseu- 
donym of “Icarus,” a signature at that 
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time unacknowledged, but which some 

time later Mr. Webster, declared his 

own. The poetry of Mr. Webster 

was always serious and elevated. In 

December, 1799, he published a poem 

on Winter, which was as follows : 

Happy are they who far removed from 
war, 

And all its train of woes, in tranquil 
peace 

And joyful plenty, pass the winter’s eve. 

Such bliss is thine, Columbia! Bless thy 
God! 

Che toil and labor of the year now o’er. 

While Sol searce darts a glimmering, 
trembling beam, 

While Boreas’ blast blows bleak along 
the plain; 

Around the social fire, content and free, 

Thy sons shall taste the sweets Pomona 
gives, 

Or reap the blessings of domestic ease. 

Or else, in transport, tread the mountain 


snows, 

And leap the craggy cliff, robust and 
strong— 

Till from the lucid chambers of the 
South 


The joyous Spring looks forth and hails 
the world. 

That the “ Dartmouth Gazette” was 
a college paper is shown by two facts, 
(1) it takes its name from the college 
rather than from the town, and (2) it 
was always the organ of the college. 
During the celebrated controversy it 
was an eloquent champion for her de- 
fence, and many of the ablest and 
most powerful arguments first saw light 
in its columns. This might be decided 
more definitely were it known for cer- 
tain who the editors were, but it was 
customary at that time to keep such 
things secret, so that we can only draw 
our conclusions from what knowledge 
we now possess. On Saturday, Aug. 
6th, 1803, the first number of the 
“Literary Tablet” -was published. 
This was a folio of four pages, each 
fourteen by twelve inches in size, and 
with three columns to the page. It 
was issued by “Nicholas Orlands” 
every other Saturday, with a subscrip- 
tion price of one dollar per year, fifty 
cents in advance. It is not known 
when this died. The “ Dartmouth 
Gazette" was succeeded by the “ Dar?- 
mouth Herald,” in June, 1820, the 
original articles of which were furnished 


by a society of gentlemen. It was 4 
small weekly folio of about the same 
size and make-up as its predecessor- 
Its columns were filled with news and 
original contributions, many of them of 
excellent character. It had but a brief 
existence, however. 

Up to this time the papers had been 
of a mixed character, but from this 
onward (with one exception, “ Zhe 
Anvil”) they were devoted almost 
entirely to college news. On Oct. 
21st, 1835, appeared “ Zhe Magnet,” 
an octavo of sixteen pages with the 
motto, ‘‘Thoughts shut up, want air.”’ 
It was published by T. Mann for the 
“Social Conclave,” and was_ issued 
once in two weeks. At this time there 
was a rival paper called the ‘“/nde- 
pendent Chronicle,” which suspended 
publication, however, in December, 
1835. Both the dates of the origin of 
the “ Chronicle” and the decease of 
the “ Magnet” are involved in obscurity. 
In October, 1837, the “ Scrap-Book”’ 
was issued. The size was similar to 
the “ Magnet,” and it was conducted 
“by a literary club of under-graduates 
in Dartmouth College.” It was des- 
tined to be short-lived. In November, 
1839, the first number of “ Zhe Dart- 
mouth” was put forth. The editors 
were chosen ly the Senior Class. The 
first number was an octavo of thirty- 
two pages, twenty-five of which were 
editorials. Literary matter was prob- 
ably very scarce. There was a poem 
in this number entitled “Lexington,” 
which was written by Oliver Wendell 
Holmes, then a Professor in the Medi- 
cal Department. For five years the 
Dartmouth made its appearance regu- 
larly as a monthly, and no college pa- 
percan boast of ten better volumes than 
was produced in that time. The pub- 
lisher, Mr. E. A. Allen, put forth sev- 
eral ventures in this line while still en- 
gaged with “7/e Dartmouth.” He 
started a paperin 1840-1, called “ The 
Experiment,” which was edited by J. 
O. Adams, who was also an editor of 
“ The Dartmouth.” Subsequently this 
was changed to quarto form and called 
“The Armiet.” In 1840, Allen also 
started another paper, “ Zhe /ris and 
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Record.” \t was published monthly, 
and was a magazine of thirty-two royal 
octavo pages ; two volumes to the year. 
It was edited by an association of gen- 
tlemen, and filled with well selected 
and original literary articles. It had 
quite a success during its short life. 
There was an interregnum of silence 
from the suspension of “ Zhe Dart- 
mouth,” in 1844, until April 24th, 1851, 
when the first number of the ‘Dart 
mouth Index” made its appearance. 
This contained only the names of the 
Faculty and of the students as they 
were distributed in their literary and 
secret societies, and with a column or 
two of miscellaneous editorial matter. 
The size was a four-paged folio, ten 
inches by twelve. It was to have been 
published by the junior class yearly, 
but the next number was published in 
October of the same year. It was 
then changed to a quarto, six and a 
half by nine.and a half inches; con- 
taining nothing but the catalogue of 
students. After a publication of four 
years it gave way to the “ Dartmouth 
Phenix.’ The first number of this 
was published in July, 1855, and was a 
quarto, twelve inches by nineteen. The 
second number was issued in Septem- 
ber of that year and until 1858, when 
the name was changed to “ The .Zg?s,” 
the paper was published three times a 
year in September, March and June. 
The .72g/s continued to be published 
as a paper until 1867, when, owing to 
the revival of the Dartmouth, some 
important changes were made. From 
a quarto of four pages to one of thirty- 
four, from three issues a year to one in 
the fall term, and in price from five to 
fifty cents. 

In 1863 a paper was published in 
the interests of the Scientific Depart- 
ment. It was a folio, eighteen by 


twenty-six inches, called “ Za Sezen- 
tifigue”’ and was edited by J. E. John- 
son, C. S. D. 65 and A. D. ’66. Only 
a few numbers were published ; evi- 
dently there was not enough feeling 
between the two departments to Keep 
the 


paper alive. In 1866 a small 
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paper was published by David Kimball 
entitled the * Parent’s Monttor.” It 
lived perhaps six months. In 1867 
the “Dartmouth” was again revived and 
put in the hands of the senior class, 
who still conduct it. At first it was 
published as a monthly octavo, and is- 
sued monthly. This was continued 
until 1875, when the success of “ The 
Anvil” had demonstrated that a weekly 
paper might be made to pay ; then the 
Class of ’76 made the important change 
from a monthly magazine to a weekly 
newspaper, seven inches by ten. Four 
years it was published weekly, but in 
September, 1879, it was changed to a 
fortnightiy, and in this form is now 
issued, During its existence as a 
weekly it was the only college paper so 
published in New England, and was 
one of the three large college weeklies 
in the world. The subscription price 
has always been two dollars per year. 
The editors were at first chosen from 
the Academies alone, but now two of 
the nine came from the Scientific. 
This latter move was made in 1873. 
In 1872 “Zhe Anzvi/” made its appear- 
ance. It was a weekly paper of six- 
teen pages, nine and a half by twelve 
inches. It had a wide circulation and 
was a great success. It lived until the 
spring of 1875. In the fall of 1876 
the “ Dartmouth Extra” firstappeared. 
This was a daily paper, edited by Sully 
and Hills of ’78. It was only pub- 
lished during the presidential cam- 
paign, and was filled with miscellane- 
ous matter relating to college and 
outside affairs, with a prominence given, 
however, to the electoral contest then 
in progress. It was very popular dur- 
ing its short life. In the spring of 
1877 the first number of the * 7. D.,” 
a paper devoted to the literature of 
smoking, and issued by a certain clique 
in the college, was published. Although 
much of the matter was of an excel- 
lent character, yet the enterprise of the 
editors did not meet with the approval 
of the students at large, so the paper 
died a deserved death. 
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MEDITATION. 


BY HOPE HUNTINGTON, 


Upon a mossy bank I lie,— 
The summer sun is low ; 
The rippling stream that wanders by 
Reflects the radiance of the sky, 
And spreads a heavenly glow. 


Enchanted, long I fondly gaze, 
Wrapt in sweet Lethe dreams, 
Lost are the clouds of by-gone days, 
Amid the golden beaming rays, 
Of what the present seems ! 


Ah! skies of dreamy violet ! 
What amaranthine bloom ? 

What varied jewel deeply set 

In hues of Heaven’s own coronet, 
Lightens the nether gloom ? 


From out the cloud-land of the West 
There breaks a sudden light ;— 

{t touches stream and mountain crest, 

And Nature’s wildest haunts are drest 
With roses ever bright ! 


How blest it were to crown our days 
With radiance from above ! 
Along Life’s rude and rugged ways, 
To scatter warm, effulgent rays, 
Of peace and holy love. 


And when, o’er earthly glory, bends 
The infinite, the grand,— 

A life to noble, loving ends, 

Where every action upwards tends, 
May grace a fairer land. 
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JOHN DARWIN CURRIER. 


The life of the subject of this sketch 
is interesting, not only as illustrative of 
a creditable degree of vigorous enter- 
prise exhibited by a young man, but 
also because of his peculiar experiences 
in the wilds of Africa, which, in his 
day, was much more a ferra incognita 
than at the present time. 

Joun Darwin CURRIER was a son 
of Stephen Currier, of Hopkinton, N. 
H., a successful and reputable physi- 
cian of the earlier times, and whose 
home was in the lower village of the 
town, where he occupied the present 
remodelled summer residence of Mr. 
Robert Barclay Currier, of New York 
City, also a son of Dr. Currier and a 
brother of John Darwin Currier. 

John Darwin Currier was born not 
far from the year 1810, and grew to 
be an ambitious, energetic and _intelli- 
gent young man, who at first gave his 
attention to mercantile pursuits, serv- 
ing as a clerk in his native town and 
also in Salem, Mass. A threatening 
condition of health induced him to 
venture his luck on a foreign voyage 
in a capacity of sufficient responsi- 
bility and danger to demand the most 
intrepid adventurer to fill it. Young 
Currier was bold, persevering and ex- 
ecutive in personal genius, and he per- 
formed his part with a success worthy 
of the highest commendation. This 
voyage was taken to Africa, in the 
capacity of supercargo of the brig 
Sciot, and in the employ of Robert 
Brookhouse, of Salem. ‘The object 
of this voyage was the collection of 
ivory on the western African coast, the 
particular destination being Ambriz, in 
Lower Guinea, where was a general 
trading station, and where different par- 
ties engaged in the accumulation of 
ivory established private trading-posts, 
or “factories,” where they were often 
visited by natives from the interior of 
the country in search of bargains. A 


LORD. 


spirit of business enterprise among 
owners of different factories tended to 
induce personal adventures into the 
wilderness itself, in the hope of secur- 
ing advantages by virtue of earlier 
contacts with advancing parties of na- 
tives proposing trade. In sucha place 
and circumstances, such advantages 
were gained only with imminent danger 
to both health and life. The wilder- 
ness, the climate, the ferocious beasts, 
and the savage men presented an array 
of obstacles which none but the most 
resolute and persevering would nat- 
urally think of encountering. 

In view of his contemplated voyage 
in the Scvo¢, young Currier, on the 5th 
of February, 1835, at the Salem Cus- 
tom House, took out a “ Protection,” 
the record of which is as follows : 

“No. g1t5. John Darwin Currier ; 
born in Hopkinton, N. H.; Age, 24; 
Height, 5 feet, 6 1-4 inches ; Com- 
plextion, fair ; Hair, dark.” 

The Scio¢ sailed from the harbor of 
Salem on the Sth of February and re- 


turned on the 15th of the following . 


November, the day of both his de- 
parture and return being Sunday. 
Young Currier kept a daily journal of 
this voyage, which has happily been 
preserved, being now in the possession 
of George W. Currier, Esq., of Hop- 
kinton, a brother of John Darwin Cur- 
rier. The following is the unfinished 
caption of this journal record : 

“Journal of a voyage from Salem to 
the West Coast of Africa, in the Brig 
Sciot, commanded by Nathaniel Black ; 
begun February 8, 1835, and termina- 
ted , 18—.” 

The daily entries in this record of a 
voyage are largely composed of brief 
annotations of the different facts and 
experiences coming within the observa- 
tion and career of the voyager, though 
at particular times and on special oc- 
casions the remarks are more extended. 
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the following entry of the first day of 
the voyage bears its own attestation of 
character : 

“Remarks on board, Sunday, 8th 
February, 1835. Commences: tresh 
breezes and good weather. At 2 
m., the crew came on board; at 3, 
we ighed anchor and proc eeded out to 
sea. May God prosper our intended 
voyage! At 7p. M., Cape Ann Light, 
bearing N. N. W. by compass ; dis 
tance about 10 miles. At 3 A. 
handed the mainsail and jib. Latter 
part strong breezes and very cok 
cloudy, with snow at intervals. 
meridian, close reefed the foretopsail ; 
many fingers and ears frozen..” 

On Sunday, the 22d day of March 
the Sczo¢ reached Monrovia, in Liberia. 
The journal says: “At 2:30, were 
boarded by the harbor-master and 


other gentlemen of the colony.” ‘The 


10ur was in the afternoon. The Scio 
d of 


remained at Liberia till the 22 
March, when she left on a southern 
course, touching at various points, and 
reaching Ambriz on the 17th of June. 
Ambriz was probably near the river 
of the same name, flowing south of 
Loango. The conduct of the business 
enterprise on which the Seve was bent 
met with a slight delay, owing to the 
discovery that the factory which the 
ithority of the brig expec ted to o 
cupy as a trading-post had been burned 
by the natives. ‘This factory had been 
built by a Captain Hunt, of a vessel 
possibly named the G/eanev—the name 
ble. ‘There was no de 
lay. however, in constructing another 
factory ; on the second day after the 
arrival, a hundred men and boys were 
engaged on a new one, of which sticks 
nd grass entered largely into the con 
struction. 


s scarcely legible. 


That Ambriz at this time was an im 
portant business station may be inferred 
from the fact that when the Scvo/ a 
rived there she found one Spanish, one 
p 





e, and two American vessels 
lready i + TY] xt d 1 lar: 
ireadv in port. phe next Gay a ial 


oe 


tug 
French brig arrived. Vessels were 
coming and going during the entire 
stay of young Currier at this point. 


ly ; h i? vor fr r { 
n pt rcnasi ie iN De’ UF a CAPES ‘ 


~) 


w 


the Scrot, two qu uities were found. 
There was a “prime” quality and a 
variety called “scrivelloes.” ‘Trade in 
both kinds was tolerably brisk, not 
withstanding the sharp competition 
between the representatives of different 
factories. 
lar in quantity—all the way from a few 


Pure hases were very irrecu 


up to one or two hundred pounds at 

time. So far as we can discover, the 

journal of this voyage contains no an 
5 


notations of prices paid for ivory. 


though such were possibly embodied 
in some form of exchange other thar 
a pecuniary one. 

he slave trade seems to have beer 
the principal object of the Spanish an 
Portuguese at Ambriz. When the land 
ing from the Sez 
were found on shore one hundre« 
] 


slaves waiting for transportation to 
>]. 


On the 18th of June. 
young Currier made a 


toOK place, there 


Spanish vess« 





marginal note ir 


his journal, as follows: *‘Sailed the 


Brig —— with four hundred slaves.” 
On the afternoon of the 3d of July, he 
isited certain Spanish and Portuguese 


ie ¢ apturea 


] 


slave factories, where tl 
hiling away their 


mates were found wh 1 
time with singing and dancing. ‘These 


’ } ) ) y ‘ 
slaves were doubtless captives In native 


1 1 } } - 
s who had been brought from the 





interior of the countrv for sale to for 
eign traders. 

On the 29th of June, the 4 
sailed from Ambriz for Mavumba. lea\ 
ing John Darwin Currier to superintend 
the factory while she was coasting. 
In the business of superintendence 


} 


young Currier seems to have had more 


or less of the time a companion, ; 
Mr. Perry, whom w iso find on 
board the Sc‘e¢ on the return of the 
voyage. The \fric an 
began to severely aff 


health. 


climate soor 
ct young Currier’s 
On the 27th of June, he cor 

plained of illness. On the 14th of 
July, he was visited by Captain Hoop 
of the brig J hn Decatux, of Boston. 
lying at Ambriz, and the conversatior 
turned upon the 


subject of deat] 
rier, “‘I am not afraid to die. 
Fell my friends that if I die here, I dic 
happy, hoping to meet each of them 





Heaven.’ Despite the severity. of 
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the illness, the business persistency of 
the young man was intense. ‘On the 
25th of July he wrote, “This morning 
feel more comfortable ; no fever ; arose 
late in the morning and crawled about 
my factory. <A large Cabucur having 
arrived with ivory, I felt anxious to 
have my share; purchased 120 Ibs. 
ivory and went again into my ham- 
mock, much fatigued, early in the after- 
noon.” An examination of the state 
of his penmanship, about this time, 
reveals a partial index of his vascillat- 
ing condition of body. In better 
states of health wrote better; in 
worse, worse. 

The Servet sailed homeward from 
\mbriz on the 24th of August, direct- 
ing her course to the island of St. 
Thomas, which lies west of Gaboon, 
and just north of the equator, in the 
Gulf of Guinea. That day young 
Currier inscribed in his journal the fol- 
lowing expression of adieu: ‘ Fare- 
well, Ambriz, and your savage sons !” 
St. Thomas was made on the 2d of 
September. Two days after, Jose de 
Castro Rosa, king of the island, came 
on board and settled some accounts, 
also purchasing some new goods, the 
business being transacted before 10 
o’clock a. M., at which hour the Scro¢ 
stood out for Salem. On the 6th of 
September, a slight but exciting epi- 
sode is thus recorded in the aforemen- 
tioned journal: “At 4 P. M., saw a 
sail to the windward coming down 
upon us ; proved to be the British brig 
of war Cur/ew, as we found out by his 
impudence in firing a shot across our 
stern, which brought us to ; was boarded 
by a lieutenant, &c., supposing us to be 
a slaver. So ends this Sabbath day.” 

The following extract from the journal 
of this voyage complements another, 
made first in the order of these quota- 
tions, it being the entry of the closing 
day : 

“Sunday, November 15. ‘This morn 
ing at 5 o’clock made Thatcher’s Is- 
land lights, bearing west by compass 
12 miles distant. Sunrise: saw the 
land of Cape Ann. This forenoon 
have made but little headway, being 
nearly becalmed; saw two whales ; 


he 


JOHN DARWIN CURRIER. 


also many vessels bound in; spoke 
the brig ]Vi/iiam, of Marblehead, from 
Aux Cayes, St. Domingo. At sunset 
heard the bell ring from Sandy Bay. 
A robin came on board.” 

John Darwin Currier made in all 
several voyages to Africa on sjmilar 
errands, but only the journal of the 
first is known to be extant. This fact 
is unfortunate, since some of the most 
important facts in his foreign career 
are unnoticed in the preserved journal. 
Subsequent voyages were attended by 
more adventurous experiences. De 
termined to open new centres of trade, 
young Currier ventured into the terri 
tories of Biafra and Loango, and _ per 
haps other places in the vicinity, estab 
lishing factories, advancing towards the 
interior and trading with the natives. 
Mementoes of this hazardous course 
are still extant in the Currier family. 
Among the curiosities brought home 
from the dark land of Africa were 
jewels of unadulterated, native gold, so 
flexible they were easily bent by the 
fingers. ‘These were remodeled into 
more practically desirable forms. In 
the old Dr. Currier homestead in Hop 
kinton village is a leopard skin, taken 
and tanned in South Africa, and used 
as a floor-mat. 

On one of young Currier’s home- 
ward trips, he took along as companion 
ason of the aforementioned king of 
the island of St. Thomas, a mere 
youngster, who was known here as 
Jose de Castro. Like his father, he 
was of African blood. While here, he 
made his home with Dr. Stephen Cur 
rier, who treated him kindly and sent 
him to school a portion of the time. 
After a visit of some length, the boy 
returned to his father, who was so well 
pleased with his new-found _ social 
facilities and personal friends that he 
solicited Dr. Currier to assume the 
guardianship of his son till he could be 
educated. The proposed trust was 
accepted, and Dr. Currier at length 
received a notification of the boy’s 
departure for his new residence in 
America. All knowledge of the lad 
ended here. Since he never arrived 
at Dr. Currier’s, and since no further 

















THE POET'S MITE. 


information of him was ever obtained, 
it was presumed that he was betrayed 
and sold into slavery. 

Superinduced upon an_ enfeebled 
constitution, the labors and perils of 
John Darwin Currier in Africa ulti- 
mately cost him his life. The fever 
contracted in the malarious districts of 
the African wilderness wore upon him 
and his strengthsuccumbed. He died 
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on the 14th of June, 1837, on board 
the barque Active, of Salem, while 
cruising near the island of St. Thomas. 
His personal character was as _irre- 
proachable as his business abilities were 
proficient. He was a devout Christian, 
whose faith was embodied in the doc- 
trines of the Protestant Episcopal! 
church, upon the rolls of which his 
name was inscribed. 


THE POET'S MITE. 


BY WILLIAM 


Cc. STUROC, 


An ancient epitaph thus quaintly reads, 

Engraved on marble, o’er the worthy dead : 

‘*Whate’er we Aad, to meet our human needs, 

We freely gave to feed the poor with bread : 
And all we gave with free and kindly will 

We ave once more—the darksome river cross’d ; 
But what we //¢, that went no void to fill, 

We ne’er shall find,—’twas profitless, 'tis lost !” 


So what we have of gifts and graces given 
Are only lent us for life’s better day : 

Nor shall we do the high behest of *Heaven 
If gifts are hidden, or be cast away ; 

And whom the hand of destiny hath sealed 
As seer and singer for his fellows all, 


*Tis his to scatter o’er earth’s fertile field 
The seeds that drop at Inspiration’s call. 


And what he sows amid the mist of tears, 
Or in the sunshine of the fairest May, 
Perchance shall blossom thro’ the future years, 
And charm the nations, near and far away ! 
On wings of light his raptured dreams may soar, 
Thro’ every clime in earth’s remotest bound, 
And break in beauty on the glittering shore, 
Where ebb and flow the waves of Thought profound ! 


' 


Then let me sing ! O worlding, let me sing ! 
Mayhap my warblings with their notes of cheer, 
Will heal some heart that cherishes a sting, 
Or wake the hopeless from their sleep of fear ! 
And thus I give what first to me is given ; 
My heart still grasping at the good and true, 
And trust the rest to high and holy Heaven, 
Which measures doing by the power to do. 


Sunapee, Dec. ad, 1879. 
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BY FRED MVRON COLBY. 


Portsmouth, N. H., is an interesting 
place to visit. The traveller who 
journeys to this quaint city by the sea, 
either from Boston by the Eastern rail- 
road, or from Manchester by the Con- 
cord and Portsmouth road, will notice 
1 strange contrast between the city he 
has left and the one that he is entering 
into. He is conscious at once of hav- 
ing stepped into a new atmosphere. 
There is considerable business done in 
Portsmouth, nor is its population of 
ten thousand to be laughed at ; but no- 
body is in a hurry. Nowhere does 
there seem to be any demand for 
haste. The very air seems drousy 
above your heads. The quiet harbor 
and the far off ocean, slumbering be- 
side the Isles of Shoals, are covered 
by a soft violet haze, or else a fog 
whose density is hardly broken by a 
sound, You see quaint, short, narrow 
streets with old weather-beaten wooden 
houses, mingled with some statelier 
mansions, very dignified, but sadly de- 
cayed in most instances. By and by 
you come to wider, nobler streets, and 
then you observe, for the first time, 
that this is a modern city. Stately 
blocks look down upon you, the hum 
of traffic is heard, and, for a moment, 
you believe that you have mistaken the 
character of the city. But, wandering 
down any of the streets, or go down 
among the reach of docks fallen into 
disuse, and the few vessels that carry 
on the little legitimate trade of the old 
town, note those and you will again be 
reminded that you are looking upon 
the seat of past prosperity. And you 
are correct. Like Newport in Rhode 
[sland, and Salem in Massachusetts, 
Portsmouth has seen its most flourish- 
ing and brilliant days. 

Little does Mr. Worldly Wise, who 
passes through the city for the beaches 
beyond, or Mr. Catchpenny, who drives 





a thriving business at the Square, sus 

pect that for fifty years prior to the 
Revolution, and for thirty years after 
that period Portsmouth carried on a 
foreign and domestic trade nearly as 
extensive as that of Boston or New 
York. Little does young Adolphus 
Catchpenny and Miss Doshamer, as 
they talk of bucolics in the parlor of 
the latter, or ride behind the spanking 
span of the former, little do they recall 
the stately and historic figures of that 
last century society in Portsmouth, 
which was honored by the favorites of 
royalty, and even by royalty itself. 
Young Catchpenny would care little 
if he knew of the brilliant vice-regal 
festivals where belted earls and admi- 
rals, and princes of the blood royal 
forgot, in the sweet virgin innocence 
and loveliness of the colonial belles, 
the fascinations of polished and profli- 
gate continental beauties. But the 
remembrance should teach the Catch- 
penny and Worldly Wise families rev- 
erence for the good old town. Those 
streets that Miss Doshamer scarcely 
deigns to look at are historically famous 
and have been trodden by men whose 
names belong to the roll of fame. 
From those old counting-houses on the 
wharves, stately gentlemen in ruff and 
broadcloth, knee-breeches and _ silver 
shoe-buckles, watched then ships com- 
ing into harbor,—ships from Java, the 
West Indies, Spain, and Arabia, ships 
that had circumnavigated the world. 

It might possibly interest some of 
Mr. Catchpenny’s friends to know that 
the site of Portsmouth was first visited as 
long ago as 1603, by the English dis- 
coverer, Matin Pring, in the Speedwell 
and the Discoverer; and that nine 
years afterwards the famous John Smith, 

after having slain Turks in single com 
bat, and making love to French and 
Turkish ladies and ItaJian «princesses, 
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came one summer day to Portsmouth 
und examined and extolled its charms. 
We might speak of these and many 
other things ; of the romance that is 
connected with many of the tall, dis 
colored houses, of gorgeous pageants 
that have reflected splendor on these 
streets ; of courtly festivals; of many 
in old-time legend; but we wish to 
pause here and concentrate our atten 
tion upon the Langdon Mansion and 
the Langdon family, especially upon 
Governor John Langdon, who, with his 
personal graces, his diverse accom- 
plishments, and his distinguished career, 
resembles a brilliant star set in those 
early skies of New Hampshire history. 

The house and the governor are ex- 
cellent types. John Langdon was the 
beau ideal of a northern aristocrat, not 
so formal, stately, and chivalric as his 
southern congeners, Washington, Lee, 
Mason, Nelson, Jefferson, and Bland, 
perhaps, for diversity of blood, of climate, 
of habits, created varying shades of 
character between the Virginian planter 
and the New Hampshire merchant ; 
yet deriving descent from the proudest 
f puritan lineage, our hero was as 
haughty in his way as the cavaliers in 
theirs, and worthy of all honor. He 
was rich, too, and that was something 
which all of those Virginian nobles 
were not, though they dispensed hos- 
pitality under the roofs of houses as 
noble as their names. He hada whole 
household of slaves, for African bond- 
age was then as fashiouable at the north 
as at the south. He had spacious 
warehouses crowded with merchandise. 
From the windows of his old counting- 
room near Spring Market, which over- 
looked the Piscataqua, he could see 
whole fleets of his vessels come into 
port, from China, the Indies, and the 
Mediterranean, bearing silks and wines, 
tobacco, and the fruits and manufac- 
tures of foreign climes. Here in this 
grand old mansion, which we are about 
to glance at, the art of whose building 
has been lost these fifty years, he lived ; 
and perhaps the dadoed walls, the 
great trees, and the chair he once sat 
in, will serve to take back to 
times. 


us his 
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Without these adjuncts John Lang 
don is indeed a mere historic figure ; 
but stand here at the mansion 
he inhabited, the same trees over us 
which often rustled above his head, he 
issumes something of the proportions 
of an actual personage. We can 
almost imagine him smiling and bow- 
ing before us and bidding his visitors 
welcome as he was wont to do in the 
flesh, in those far away days of the 
eighteenth century. Standing on the 
street and gazing on the ancient home 
stead, at the walls, windows, and gate 
ways, at the little balcony over the 
front door, supported by two white 
Ionic columns, or wandering in the 
large garden attached to the house, 
where venerable trees revive memories 
of the ancient regime, one cannot help 
being visibly affected. It is the atmos- 
phere of 1775, rather than that of 
Anno Domini, 1879, which surrounds 
you, and you are living in the old days 
in company with the stately and beau 
tiful which illustrated them. 
Alas ! dust is all that remains of these 
figures of lovely dames and gallant 
gentlemen; it is only as you muse 
with the murmur of aged trees in your 
ears, that you catch a glimpse of them 
today. 

It has been said by Madam de 
Stael, that “‘the homes and haunts of 
the great ever bear impress of their 
individuality.” I believe thigisso. In 
the presence of the Langdon house 
you seem to stand before John Lang 
don. The lofty front, the ample halls. 
the grand salon, are indicative of the 
man who was New Hampshire’s great 
est patriot in the Revolution. The 
man was great, august. The house is 
like him. No mansion in America, 
save the Stratford House alone, is so 
commanding in its construction ; n¢ 
house, save Mt. Vernon, so august in 
its memories as this one is. 

The house fronts the west, looking 
out upon Pleasant street, and standing 
back a decorous distance from the 
dust and turmoil of its rush and flow 
of life. Patriarchal shade trees, 
horse-chestnuts and oaks, flicker above 
the roof—that symbol of unfaltering 


as we 


figures 
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protection, the shield against how 
many storms, the seal of how many 
secrets! Among their branches and 
above them rise two great stacks of 
chimneys. A treselated marble walk 
conducts you to the door through 
which you enter between the two slen- 
der white pillars which support the 
graceful carved balcony. A creeping 
vine interweaves its twisted branches 
up the supports of the over-hanging 
chamber, under which the gentle mis- 
tress sometimes sits with her embroidery 
or books. On entering the hall, which 
extends through the mansion, and is 
elaborately carved and paneled, you 
have on one side grand reception- 
rooms, heavily wainscoted, with orna- 
mental cornices, mantel-pieces of con- 
siderable elegance for the period, and 
other evidences of wealth and taste ; 
and, on the other, the library and din- 
ing-rooms finished in the same man- 
ner. 

The mansion is full of contradictory 
features. The mind ‘is perplexed be- 
tween its modern charms and its old- 
fashioned peculiarities. The parlor is 
the south-western corner room, to the 
right of the entrance hall. It has four 
large windows, two of which look out 
upon the front yard and the street. 
The wood work of the room is pine, 
painted white. The carving is very 
remarkable and abundant, that of the 
mantle-piece in particular being ex- 
quisite. The furniture is entirely mod- 
ern, from tne dark Axminster carpet on 
the floor to the maroon lambrequins 
and white lace curtains of the windows. 

The gem of the Langdon mansion 
is the great library at the left of the 
hall. It is large and spacious, being 
thirty-five feet long and twenty deep, 
half the size of the famous East Room 
of the White House. The room is 
higher studded than any of the other 
apartments on the first floor, therefore 
the chambers above it are approached 


by a step. The wood work of the 
ceiling is painted a good grey. The 


carving is very fine, and many French 
ideas are visible in it. The wall on 


one side is lined to the ceiling with 
books. 


A glance over the title pages 
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enlarges the human understanding as 
to the variety of topics, from the classics 
to horticulture, from theology to poetry, 
from politics to fiction, which may be 
embraced in one collection.. From 
the western windows there is a superb 
and pleasant view out of doors. A 
tresselated walk of black and white 
marble leads to the street. On either 
side is shrubbery: A long stretch of 
Pleasant street is visible, and beyond 
and nearly opposite is the Universalist 
church, its tall spire rising scarce higher 
than the chimneys of the old mansion. 
The hall-way is fifteen feet wide. Its 
walls are adorned with maps and paint- 
ings. The staircase is very spacious, 
with mahogany balusters and rail, with 
white painted sides to it. The newel 
is remarkable, being a double spiral 
within four bent uprights. Going up 
the steps, that have been trodden by 
most of the early military and civil 
celebrities of our country, we take a 
peep at the rooms on the second floor. 
This chamber at the right, above the 
parlor, is known as the Louis Phillipe 
chamber. In it have slept Washington, 
Lafayette, Louis Philippe, and his 
brothers, and many other great men. 
Four other large rooms are on this 
floor, One chamber is called the 
Governor’s room. It was the sleep- 
ing room of John Langdon, and every- 
thing in it is preserved entirely as it 
was in his day,—paper, furniture and all. 
An ell or rear wing, forty by thirty 
feet, and two stories high, extends back- 
ward from the main mansion, its roof 
embowered by gigantic locust trees. 
In the chambers are all the servants’ 
sleeping-rooms. On the lower floor, 
the kitchen and store-rooms occupy 
most of the space. A door opens into 
the garden, where a dozen paths leads 
among flower-beds and fruit trees. 
The main walk leads directly from the 
broad hall-door through an arbor of 
grape vines that bisects the garden. 
On one side of this is the orchard ; on 
the other, the flower-beds. The grounds 
occupy about an acre. Everything is 
roomy; you feel a freedom, an ease, 
that is not experienced in the cramped 
narrow limits of a modern yard. 
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The house is grand in front; in the 
rear it loses none of its stateliness. It 
rises up high, like a castle, dwarfing 
everything else beside it. The observ- 
itory on the roof is fifty feet up among 
the tree branches. ‘The out-houses 
look small beside the longer structure, 
though their dimensions are not minia- 
ture. These consist of a large build- 
ing at one end of the garden, which is 
used as a stable and carriage-house, 
and the porter’s lodge and tool-house. 
which stand on either side of the gate, 
small, square brick buildings, one story 
in height, at the distance of one hun- 
dred and fifty feet apart. 

No building in Portsmouth has shel- 
tered so many people of eminence as 
the Langdon house. At the door of 
the generous drawing-room the courtly 
Langdon has welcomed many an illus- 
trious personage. ‘The entrance seems 
like a frieze, with an endless procession 
of figures. Let us stand by one of 
those Ionic pillars and count the stately 
throng as it passes by. , 

First of all is a tall commanding 
figure. Looming on horse-back, that 
form has led many an army to battle. 
Those calm gray eyes looked through 
the mist of Trenton and the smoke of 
Monmouth. The epaulets, the velvet 
suit, the plumed three-cornered hat, 
the Roman face, bore the insignia of 
authority and command. Bare your 
heads; it is Washington, our pater 
patriz. Behind him walks one whose 
carriage is noble and his manners frank 
and winning. He has deep red hair. 
which is unpowdered, and his fore- 
head is rather receding. but a good- 
looking man withall, with bright hazel 
eyes, a beautiful mouth and a very 
good chin; that form had stood in 
Versailles, before the pomp and _ pride 
of kings, it had seen the throne over- 
turned, and the proud and_ beautiful 
heads brought to dust,—Lafayette. 

The figure that succeeds is that of 
Henry Knox, “that stalwart man, two 
officers in size, and three in lungs.” 
Knox was Washington's favorite gen- 
eral, and Lafayette came next in his 
estimation. Green, Wayne, and Arnold 
were better generals than either, and 
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possessed after them the most influence 
in the councils of their commander. 
A small, slender intellectual looking 
man, nervous in his movements, with 
quick keen eyes, approaches next. It 
is Elbridge Gerry, vice-president of 
the United States. 

But who are those young men bare- 
headed, and wearing citizens’ clothing, 
but with the air of princes, who are 
marching by? The oldest is not over 
twenty-three ; the youngest, scarcely 
eighteen. The Bourbon blood shows 
plainly in their faces. Though the 
relatives of monarchs they are in exile 
from their native land. Two of them 
never return, the other goes back to 
win a crown, and a son of the hated 
Egalite becomes Louis Philippe, king 
of the French. When on the throne 
forty years afterwards, he remembered 
his sojourn in the old mansion, and 
once asked of an American lady, who 
was presented at his court, if the Lang- 
don house was then standing. 

Another American of greatest note, 
who had sat in the first Continental 
Congress as its president, and whose 
bold signature heads the list on that 
memorable charter of our liberties, the 
Declaration of Independence, stands 
by the master of Langdon house as 
stately and courtly as he. What a 
noble pair! Hancock and the man 
whose patriotism defeated Burgoyne, 
standing together. 

And so we might go on for pages, 
for the procession is as long as the 
cortege that follows a hero to his grave, 
but we wish to glance at the owner 
himself. We must not forget, however, 
to mention the noble Marquis de Chas- 
tellux, who served in Count Rocham- 
beau’s army during the Revolution. 
and who visited here in 1781. The 
Frenchman kept a journal in which he 
made pleasant mention of his host and 
hostess. He describes Governor Lang- 
don as a handsome man, of noble 
presence, and a pleasing, refined face. 
Mrs. Langdon was some younger than 
her husband, and quite a beauty in her 
day. The Marquis did not possess 
the usual gallantry of his race, or he 
belied himself, for he says that he con- 
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versed much less with her than with 
the governor, giving as a reason a 


strong predisposition in his favor on 
account of his ability and patriotism. 

John Langdon shames not his asso- 
ciates. His portrait in the capitol 
shows him a handsome, dignified gen- 
tleman, who wore his ruffles, his long 
queu, his diamond buckles, as_ proudly 
as any of the colonial magnates. "The 
blue eyes are very calm and courteous, 
but the face has strength. ‘The fore- 
head is broad ; the jaws, lion-like ; the 
mouth, determined. Even in his per- 
sonal appearance this New Hampshire 
worthy equalled any of his guests. 

In renown, in worthy deeds, in dig 


don outvied many of those whom he 
feted in his mansion. ‘There is no 
purer name in the history of our Revo- 
lution, or in any truthfully written his- 
tory, than that of the master of Lang 
don house. His Revolutionary 
vices were all of priceless value, and 
they were all greater because they in- 
volved large personal sacrifices. But 
for him the battle of Bennington would 
never have been fought and won, and 
in all probability Burgoyne would have 
succeeded in his purpose of effecting 
a junction with Clinton, not long after 
Howe had entered Philadelphia ; 
in that case the American cause would 
have been placed on the verge of ruin, 
—and that ever hungry gulf, which is 


Ser- 


and 
and 


as insatiable as the sea, might have 
swallowed it. Few sacrifices were 
greater than the one he made; with 


strong instincts of hospitality and cour- 
tesy, yet he pawned the family plate 
that was wont to glow upon his table. 
Washington never done as much. No 
other man thought of doing as much, 
yet John Langdon did it, and great was 
his reward. ‘Today there are few mem- 
ories as august as his. He held many 
public trusts during that seven years’ 
struggle, both civil and military, and 
he had been very active before the war 
began. He served several terms in 
the Continental Congress, and in the 
Legislature of New Hampshire ; and 
for some time he was a judge. 

He was president of New Hamp 





LANGION MANSION. 


shire two years under the old constitu 
tion, and under the new one was gov 
ernor of the state six years, his 
term expiring in 1811. For twelve 
years Mr. Langdon was United States 
senator for New Hampshire, and _ for 
half of that time he was the president 
of the Senate, being the first presiding 
officer of that body. He was chosen 
to that office in 1789, in order that the 
electoral votes for President of the 
United States might be counted ; and 
later he was chosen President of the 
Senate before either the President or 
Vice-President of the United States 
had a legal existence,—so that the 
presidency of the Senate is an older 
office than the vice-presidency of the 
United States. In 1812 the Republi- 
can congressional caucus offered Lang- 
don the nomination of Vice-President 
of the United States on the ticket with 
Mr. Madison, but this honor he refused, 
on the score of age and infirmities. 

Who was this man of hospitable 
guise, of exalted patriotism, wealthy as 
an English noble, the friend of princes, 
and more than kings, whom the world 
delighted to honor? There was good 
blood in his veins. His great-grand- 
father was Captain Tobias Langdon, 
who settled in Portsmouth in 1687. All 
his ancestors were prominent and influ- 
ential citizens. The military commis 
sions of his fathers for four generations, 
signed by Gov. Usher, Gov. Belcher, 
and Gov. Wentworth, are preserved in 
the family. So the patriotic and mili- 
tary spirit their great descendant exhib- 
ited was well accounted for. John was 
born on the family farm, and in early 
life attended Major Hale’s school. He 
received his mercantile education in 
the counting-room of Daniel Rindge. 
and afterwards entered upon a sea 
faring life, in which he made many 
successful ventures. He built the great 
mansion, in which he resided all his 
after life, in 1781. 

John Langdon married at the age of 
thirty. His choice was a fortunate one. 
Elizabéth Sherburne was worthy to be 
the wife of such a husband. She was 


last 


a beauty and a belle, and her mind 
The 


was as interesting as her face. 
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Sherburnes were of high English line 
age. In the old world the family had 
intermarried with De Cheneys and 
Howards. In the new, they lost not 
their prestige. They have mingled 
their blood with that of the Langdons, 
the Warners, and the Wentworths. 
The father of Mrs. Langdon was John 
Sherburne, Esq., one of the old nabobs 
of the colonial metropolis. A brother 
of the bride was the afterwards famous 
Judge John S. Sherburne. 

Mrs. Langdon was well fitted to pre 
side over the elegant establishment of 
her husband. She possessed the social 
vraces to a high degree, and she filled 
her sphere well. ‘The Langdon salon, 
which today is larger than can be found 


. : ) 
in any other private house in Ports- 


mouth, was a focal point for all that 
was dazzling in the social life of the 
Province. The brilliant assemblies 
that gathered there vied with those 
stately coteries that the vice-regal 
Wentworths brought around them. And 
among them all, Elizabeth Langdon 
shone a queen, resplendent in her 
costly robes, her maternal beauty, her 
charming grace. Sut the beautiful 
lady of the manor house has long been 
dead. The quaint attire, the stately 


grace, the winning smile, we shall see 
no more. All have gone into the dark 
ness of death. 

(nd at a ripe old age John Langdon 
died too. High renown and exalted 
position could not save the hero from 
the stroke of the death angel. ‘The 
thick walls of his stately mansion 
house could not bar out his visit. But 
it found the great patriot ready. He 
was already past his four-score years, 
and he had lived his life. Death came 
to him easy, like a shadow from a pass- 
ing cloud. Sept. 18th, 1819, was the 
day in which all that was mortal of 
John Langdon passed away. His 
ashes and those of his wife rest under 
an elegant monument in one of the 
Portsmouth cemeteries. 

His great mansion has since passed 
through various hands. Rev. Charles 
Surroughs, who was the pastor of St. 
John’s Church for forty-seven years, 
owned and occupied the house during 
most of his pastorate. The present 
owner is Dr. Langdon, a grand-nephew 
of the Governor, who keeps the house 
on its best behavior, and is a genial 
ind courteous gentleman, with a mark 
ed Langdon countenance. 
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1 CHRISTMAS STORY OF AN 


BY WILLIAM 


Christmas eve, 1879. We imagine 
ourselves an unse@n and unobtrusive 
visitor at the circle in your happy 
home. The gas has been lighted and 
you have gathered about the centre- 
table to play innocent games of amuse 
ment and chat merrily in anticipation 
of the gifts of affection that will be 
yours on the morrow. ‘The wind pipes 
and whistles outside the door, sighs 


OLD HEARTH AND HOME. 


QO, CLOUGH. 


through the leafless branches of the 
trees and around your windows in 
mournful cadence. ‘The snowy elves 
are moving deftly through the frosty 
air, and tossing their white spray 
against the panes with dainty motion ; 
they flutter and dance over your chim- 
ney-top in the lazy smoke, the graceful 
blue scrolls of which make the white 
night whiter by contrast; they float 
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away in the warm spiral column = and 
are lost. Up the chimney the sparks 
are whirling, eddying, and frolicing in 
mad delight, knowing no care in the 
world and joyous as if their lives were 
to last forever and grow no less bright. 
Never a thought do the dainty sparks 
give to the wind as they ramble and 
scramble in the flue. Never a thought 
of the furious reception that awaits 
them in the openair. Never athought 
of old King Winter with his white locks 
and beard from which the icicles hang 


in prismatic clusters. Never a thought 
of the home circle at which we are a 
visitor, for, to trespass upon the fairy 


realm, they are whispering secrets in 


each others’ ear. and racing in. the 
crazy delight of merry christmas. Ah, 
voung friends, what secrets do they 


whisper, what reports bring from the 
open grate as they sparkle and make 
merry in the warring elements? “Lis 


ten!” they shout as they leap over onc 


another, rise, fall, fade or become lost 
in the storm. “Listen!” repeat the 
snowflakes, as they peep cautioush 


into the chasm below. * Listen ! listen ! 
there is love and contentment below !” 
And old King Winter repeats the refrain, 
ind the wind wafts a carol to cheer 
other homes with the message * Ther 
is love below !” 

“What do [ hear?” queried 
Jennie. 

“Tt was only the moan of the wind,” 
replied mamma, who was busy in antic 
ipation of the morrow. 

“Only the moan of the wind,” re- 
peated little Johnny. 

“Only the moan of 
whisper. 

* Papa 

Sure 
vere all deceived. 
had his tea, 


Miss 


the wind.” we 
'” shouts practical baby May. 
was papa. You 
\nd after he has 
ind Jenny has helped him 
to his dressing-gown and _ slippers, he 


eno sh. it 


produces a copy of the Granrrt 
Montruiy and reads to vou the—to 
him a tale that is real and which 
awakens strange memories——following 
story of 

AN OLD HEARTH AND HOMI 


Among the snow-capped hills just 


north of 
a deserted 


the Winnipesaukee, there is 
farm where, not 
many years ago, there was a hearth and 
home that was famous for miles around 
as a place of rare creature comfort for 
man and beast. From its closed por 
tals two generations have passed to 
the grave or other homes, while a third 
is absent in the excitement of the busy 
marts of trade and commerce. The 
old house. however. now. so 


house, 


desolate 
and a prey to the elements, has a_ his 
tory concerning which many interesting 
tales might be written. Here, in the 
good old times, the farmers’ wives 
gathered from miles around at ‘Thurs 
day afternoon tea parties and sewing 
circles. Here they enjoyed quilting 
assemblies and conference meetings. 
Here they told their troubles to one 
nother and sought advice and sym 
pathy. Here they discoursed wisely 
concerning the young men and young 
women of the neighborhood. Here, 
also, they discoursed wisely about the 
future prospects. of their sons and 
daughters ; chatted freely about the 
affairs of the church and the last ser 
mon ; remarked approvingly, or other 
wise of the last marriage in the vicinity : 
exchanged for all sorts. of 
decoctions. compared notes on 


rc eipts 
and 


the remedies for all the diseases to 
which flesh is heir. Here, too, the 
boys and girls of the district met to 


enjoy social intercourse, to “thread the 
needle,” and play at other games ; to 
pull molasses candy. husk corn, or 
frolic at apple-bees. Here the youth 
of an innocent generation sang songs 
and chanted carols ; here they dreamed 
dreams and speculated on the wonders 
of the wonderful world of which they 
had only a vague and imperfect idea 
It was, withal, a place where travelers 
reined up their horses for rest and 
refreshment; whe the change of 
horses was made on the stage line. In 
short, this hearth and home in _ the 
mountains was the castle of honest old 
Farmer Maple,—as he was known far 
and near,—a half-way house, a_ plac 
noted fot the cheerfulness of its occu 
pants and the bounty of its hospitality. 
and although the honest old yeoman 
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enjoyed 
all 
unques 

piety. 

now, 


“put money in his purse.” he 

the confidence and esteem of 

knew him. He was a 

tioned probity and moderate 
changed 


fields are 


| 
who 


man of 


Vhe 


rank with 


Everything Is 


former well-tilled 


weeds and bushes; a sickly growth 
of grass, from which droves of cattle 
from other states are fatted for the 
butcher’s knife, is all there is to be 


seen where wheat, rye and barley, corn 
The 


honest 


and potatoes, once met the eve. 
who labored in 
pride to excell his neighbor, is no mor 
while the farm buildings, like hundreds 
of others scattered about New Eng 
land, are slowly but surely 


husbandman, 


approac h 
ing worthlessness. The farm imple 
ments—the carts, rakes and other uten 
sils have succumbed to summer heat and 
winter cold, and the wind howls in 
mournful cadence through the tumble 
barns and sheds. Wild thorns 
and weeds have grown where the proud 
Dead 


bushes cover the 


down 


housewife’s flowers blossomed. 
and untrimmed rose 
lattice above the windows, and moss 
has gathered on the door stones, thresh 
old The paths in 
went cross-lots to 
school are obscure, the fences are rot 
ten and unsightly, and the ever flour- 
ishing orchard neglected and unvisited 
by the pruning knife. ‘The bucket has 
fallen in the well; the water-trough by 
the roadside is empty, and the dog that 
saluted the 

The chimneys 


and root. which 


happy children 


passers-by is forgotten 
ire toppled ; the 
dows are boarded over and the clap- 
are falling. Swallows build 

their nests under the 


wih 


yoards 
rafters, and the 
snow finds lodgment in what was once 
a tidy sitting-room and kitchen. The 
cellar emits an and offensive 
odor from drain and decayed rubbish ; 
the empty rooms cause the visitor t 

become a momentary dreamer, and the 
mind to produce strange and fascinat 
pic teres of of the good 
old times that will never be renewed at 
this forme and 
In fact, a little reflection gives a sombr 
and inelancholly view of the place and 
its surroundings and forces the intet 
rogatory “Would not the 


nox1ous 


ing events 


jovous hearth home 


} 
desc ena 


UP. 83 
work Is 
been far happier in the 
pursuits which it offers, than it is possi 


ants of the pioncer whose 


naught, have 


ble to be in the more perplexing and 
uncertain avocations of village and 
city 2?” he problem admits of no 


special analysis in this connection. 
But there is no ple 
plating what was and what might have 


asure In contem 


been, and consequently ours be the 


task to make record of what occurre¢ 


in this forsaken dwelling-house on 
(‘hristmas eve, 1864. 
THE FIRST DRIFT. 


storm Was 
mountain 
furry. 


had housed and ted 


\ terrible 
the 


valley with great 


aging, sweeping 


ix 
and through the 


Farmer Mapk 


his live stock, bed 


down 


ded his horses, replenished the 
box in the 

the fire. and finished his evening chores 
Everything was snug 
night: far 


were concerned, there was nothin® 


1 Wood 
corner, added a huge log te 


and warm f 


r the 


and, so ig 


as temporal thin 


lacking that could, by any  possibilit 
contribute to his comfort, or that of 
the good mother who had shared his 


joys and sorrows for more than half 
century. 
“Why, it air een-most a hurrycane 
Maple. cautiously 
- window ci i 


the highway. 


* Test so!’ said fathei It'll be ; 
putty dubious chance for anybody 
what’s caught on the mountain road 
to-night. Fact is, the valley is in 
bad way. Looks as ef ‘tw solid w 
drifted snow.” 

“Did you say ‘twa drifted snow. 


jueried mother, the while endk avoring 


to light a candle with a live coal, which 
} ] 


she held in the tongs. and blew with 
arnestness. 

‘Wal, ves. | ventur d to vuess how 
in Snow Is vil iy piled up SsOTHC 
resp 1 in mer cheert lly is fh 
busied self putting his. striy 
omespun mittens in the ring of the 
indirons, and turning his pockets the 


inside out. and shaking his coat free 


{ himney 


mM snow, in the « corer. 
‘Think the stage will worry through ?” 


continued Mrs. M ipl ‘ 
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“Don’t know ‘bout that,” responded 
the old man in a tone that indicated a 
little impatience. 

“S’pose we'll git a letter?” 

“There, there, mother, don’t begin 
the evenin’ in worry ‘bout letters,” re 
plied Farmer Maple with increased im 
patience. Mr. Maple’s impatience was 
occasioned because of his inability to 
find the boot-jack, which his wife had 
placed at the wrong end of the settle. 

“Think there’ll be any news?” 
Mother Maple was getting impatient, 
and, although she must have known 
that he could give her no satisfactory 
answer, continued her interrogatories. 
“Think we'll hear anything?” 
added after o moment’s pause. 


she 


“Goodness, gracious, mother, how 
you do run on!” said the farmer. 
“Don’t vou know jest as well as I can 
tell ye that there aint no mails sence 
the storm. Everything air snowed up 
tighter nor a drum. Can't you hear 
the storm howlin’ through the moun 
tain passes? Heve ye forgot there’s a 
regular old tempest?” Mr. Maple 
looked up to the open fire and was 
silent for several minutes. ‘Gerusa- 
lem!” he exclaimed suddenly, “how 
it does whistle down the chimney ! 
Lucky I had the barn patched and 
shingled last fall !”’ 

“So it is, Thomas. 
will pull through ?” 

“Doubtful, mother, extremely doubt 
ful!” 

* Do yer bl’ ’ve Peter’ll see ef there’s 
a letter for us?” 

“Doubtful! Doubtful! Howsome 
dever, wife, I don’t mind ef [ have a 
mouthful of hot tea an’ a bit of some- 
thin’ to eat.” 

“Tt’s all ready for ye, Thomas. 
right up to the table.” 

“Thank ’ee, mother. ‘Thank’ee. You 
was always thoughtful.” 

Thomas Maple had been a_ patient, 
cheerful, and model husband of the 
old school for more than fifty years. 
Sometimes he was absent-minded— 
often he evaded mother’s direct ques 
tions, and thousands of times he had 
failed to answer “‘ yes” or “no,” to the 
infinite disgust of his good wife. How- 


Think the stage 


Sit 
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ever, she never fretted him with com 
plaints, and, for reasons which will here 


after appear in this narrative, they 
were now in more tender sympathy 
than at any other period of their wedd 


ed life. 

“T shall be greatly disappointed if 
Peter don’t pull through somehow or 
other,” said Mrs. Maple, resuming her 
knitting-work and familiar arm chair in 
the corner. “He never fails,regardless 
of wind and weather. Besides, you 
know, he might possibly bring us a let 
ter,” she continued, wiping her eyes 
with the corner of her apron. 

“True, Nancy, he might bring us a 
letter, though [’ve most gin up lookin’ 
for one.” 

“Don’t say that, father.”” and mothet 
choked. with emotion 
control. 

“Wal, I can’t help losin’ faith. You 
know I never did have the grit to wait. 
Perhaps though, it'll be all fur the best.” 

**Have some more tea?” 

“No, thank’ee. ’ 

The old man pushed slowly back 
from the table, and after stirring up the 
fire and “ mending” it with some split 
sticks, seated himself in his accustomed 
leather-bottomed chair, preparatory to 
enjoying his evening pipe and mug of 
hard cider. 

“Tt ‘pears to me you are more than 
commonly quiet, to-night, Thomas,” 
said mother, after a painfully long 
pause. 

“Wal, ves, dear, I was thinkin’.”’ 

True, father was thinking. ‘Think 
ing, as he watched the old wife’s fingers 
ply the knitting-needles, and° looked 
into her calm, sweet face, of all the 
years she had toiled by his side in their 
struggles to bring up their children, ed 
ucate them and save something to pilot 
them down the decline of life. Think 
ing how patiently she had shared all his 
labors and troubles, his joys and_ his 
sorrows, year after year, without com 
plaint or murmur. ‘Thinking, too, of 
the dear ones that so many years ago 
had cuddled upon his knees and hid 
their coyish faces in his bosom. Think- 
ing of those happy days, those little 
folks—now scattered far and near— 


she could not 
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who watched for his coming with eager 
faces when the shadows fell across the 
floor and night drew her mantle over 
the labor and fatigue of the day. 
rhinking — dreaming — living in the 
past. Ah, what strange, what tender 
emotions memory reviews in the bosoms 
of such old pilgrims on the journey of 
life, when in the quietude of evening 
the fancy stretches out and takes in the 
seeming present-past, and the vision 
spans nearly the whole horison from 
dawn to close of life. Dear old mem- 
ories! Dear old folks at home ! These 
hours of evening review bring you true 
consolation. ‘They are your joy, and 
you are more truly happy when, in for- 
getfulness of your infirmities, you look 
back to the time when there was no 
vacant chair at the old hearth and 
home. 

“All gone! All gone !”” murmured 
father. while unconsciously lisping his 
reverie. 

“The report ouly said ‘missing,’ ”’ re 
marked mother, who had been inter 


rupted in her dreams by father’s words. . 


‘[ remember. I remember, moth 
er. Ox/y missing,” and the tears 
flowed. 

“But it may not be true,” added 
mother, again wiping a tear from her 
eye and resuming her knitting nervous 
ly. 

“We will continue to hope it is not, 
Nancy.” 


Hope! This was the one ray of 


light. It was their beacon, and they 
clung to it with all the tenacity that 
drowning men do to straws. Only 
missing’ this was what the Colonel 
said in his letter, and so they lived on 
in hope. Hope, that now when every 
breeze from the North kissed a victori 
ous banner of the union, and every 
message from the South indicated that 
peace and good will were soon to assert 
their sway, he would return. ‘This was 
the refuge behind which they sought 
shelter in gloomy hours ; this and this 
only restored contentment to their 
troubled minds when they contemplated 
that word of awful significance—*miss 
ing.” 


But who was John? 
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John! why, he was the youngest 
child of mother and father’s family. 
When the call came for seventy-five 
thousand volunteers for three months, 
he was among the first to shoulder his 
musket, buckle on the knapsack, and 
seek the front. The three months’ 
campaign having ended in a failure, he 
again wrote his name among his coun 
try’s defenders and had borne himself 
like a true man in the severest battles 
of the grand old army of the Potomac. 
Chancellorsville had been lost and Get- 
tysburg won, and he had reported to the 
old folks at home that he was unscarred, 
in perfect health, promoted to captain 
for meritorious conduct on the field, 
and was in the front line of battle. 

Suddenly, and at a time when the 
armies were resting on their arms, the 
stage-driver brought a message that he 
was missing. Little was known of how 
it happened, and his colonel, who wrote 
the message, gave no satisfactory ex- 
planation. Only missing ! and this was 
the ghost that hovered around the old 
hearth and home in the mountains of 
New Hampshire. ‘“ Is he dead?” was 
the oft-repeated and hushed murmur 
which came to the lips that dare not 
speak aloud lest the utterance of such 
words should add more sorrow to doubt- 
ing, yet hopefully waiting hearts. Would 
he some day return to bless and com- 
fort their declining years, or had he 
been wounded and taken to some 
Southern prison pen to die from cruel- 
ty and starvation. It was a problem 
they could not solve, a mystery that 
had no loop-hole of escape save that of 
constant waiting and watching. 

The bleak, winter winds swept the 
barren fields, dashing its white spray of 
drifting snow against the windows, rat 
tling the old storm-worn sashes, anon 
screaming down the chimney and driv- 
ing the smoke and cinders into the 
room, and yet this aged couple sat 
sleepily talking of their boy and specu 
lating upon the probabilities of his be 
ing in some far-off hospital and cared 
for by tender nurses, of whom they had 
read in the weekly paper. 

“He'd never have gone ef I'd done 
the fair thing by him !” said the farmer. 
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whose conscience was reproaching him 
for hastily spoken words—words that 
had never seemed so terrible in their 
meaning till John had gone to the front 
and he could not recall them. “I feel 
guilty, nother, every time I think on’t,”’ 
he continued, brushing the coal and 
ishes back into the fire-place with the 
turkey wing kept for that purpose. 
Now, Mother Maple Was a true wo 


nah. Years of experien e and the 
vid church had been kind teachers to 


her, and she had profited by the les 
sons. Instead of adding to father’s re 
morse by insisting that he was guilty of 
all he would have himself thinke she 
helped him bear his burdens. “I 
wouldn’t say that, father,’ 
familiar appeal. “To be sure you and 
John couldn’t agree on political matters 
and so when the war broke out you 
said it was all owing to the abolition- 
ists, and stumped him to show his hon- 
estvy by backin’ up his principles with 
his musket. He was too proud-spirited 
and too much in earnest to bear that, 
and so he enlisted. I felt as badly as 
any one to have him go, but then I’ve 
always tried hard tu make the best on’t, 
help his cause all I could with my hands 
and my prayers, and take a parent’s 
pride in his record. He ain't 
ard, father, if he is my son. 


Was her 


ho COW 
I Le’s stood 
by the flag through sunshine and storm. 
He believese very man is born free, and 
he ain’t afraid to own it or fight to 
make a reality of it. I feel putty bad, 
and if [ know my heart I'd willingly die 
for him ; but if I had it all 
again—all the 


to live over 


years Ol I'd 


anxiety 


jest say, “Go, John, and don’t come 
back to your mother until  they’re 
whipped.’ I don’t think you are as 
much to blame as you imagine. It’s 
only because you are low spirited and 
imagine things thatain’t true. I’ve got 
faith we shall hear from him, and that 


he’s all right.”’ 
Meb’be, you're right, Nancy. Some 
body had to go or there’d have been an 
end to the country. 
to live to see that.”’ 
“No more should [,” 


I shouldn’t want 


said mother. 
‘ Besides, John never blamed vou. On 
the contrary, he always wrote home the 


SNOWED 
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kindest of letters and was particular to 
say that he was more and more con 
vinced that he was right. Didn’t he 
say in one of his letters that if it was 
all to be repeated again he should be in 
the army? Don’t you 
father ?”’ 

“Wal, yes, Nancy. | do remember. 
but then a 

‘I wouldn’t say it, father. You'll 
only get yourself to thinkin’, and so 
lose your sleep. ¥é 

“Wal. then, I wont.” 

“TI thought I heard voices,” said 
mother, rising and going to the window, 
“T hope none of the neighbors are sick 
on sucha night as this.” 

Nancy Maple was one of the village 
mothers who was always called into the 
sick room on important occasions and 
hence her momentary anxiety. 

“Why. if I can believe my eyes it’s 
the stage !” exclaimed mother. “S’pose 


remember, 


we'll hear from John?” 

“We'll see, we'll see, mother. Now, 
I wonder where I put my other boot?” 

tHE SECOND DRIFT. 

“Halloo, there, Maple! Wake up. 
you old philosopher! ‘Tote yer larn 
tern, an’ be putty danged spry "bout it. 
Wake up!” 

The voice that sounded so_ terrible 
and «nearthly as it mingled with the 
storm, was that of Peter Hines, an old 
line whip, whose portly physique, oddi 
ties and peculiarities of speech have 
been often sketched by correspondents 
and are therefore familiar to the readers 
of current literature. 

*Halloo, there, landlord,” was quick 
ly repeated. ‘ Rouse yourself !’’*he 
shouted, making a tremendous effort 
for a man of his corpulent flesh and 
phthisicky breathing to be heard above 
the roar of the storm. ‘*Come, man 
the ship! Whoa, there, Joseph !”" he 
cried to his leader. 

Pete—everybody, from the dignified 
parson and pedagogue, the summer 
boarder and the tourist, to the stable 
hoy, called him Pete—continued his 
bawling and shouting for the proprietor 
of the Mountain House, and the pro 
prietor the search for his boots. Pete 
made not the slightest effort to help 
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iimself or the unfortunate victims of 
ircumstances who had engaged pass 
we with him, and the latter had be 
come so excited in the search for the 
needed boot and Hines’ hallooing that 
he was nearly useless. The passengers 
were in a state of chronic rebellion, but 
Mr. Hines turned a deaf ear to their 
omplaints and continued his noise. 

“Let ’em grumble and grow! to their 
1earts’ content,”’ was his motto, and 
there was no exigency of travel which 
ould induce him to depart from it. 
“Fact is.” he would often remark, 
hey have got just about so much to say 
whether it’s foul or fair weather, and 
tryin’ to smooth matters only makes 
‘em more bothersome.”’ Mr. Hines 
was a genial, jolly, old whip. Every 
body liked him, and yet he was so cal 
loused by the whims of the people that 
their satisfaction or dissatisfaction signi 
ied nothing in his mind. 

“Qh, you’ve got along at last, have 
you?” remarked Pete, when farmer 
Maple put in an appearance. Why, 
I’ve been howlin’ like a hurricane for 
you for more’n twenty minutes by the 
tick of the patent lever, an’ you, you 
old stupid, was ponderin’ the weather 
prognostics in old Master Leavitt's al 
manac. I s’pose. Most bust myself 
tryin’ to git you out. Don’t you se¢ 
we are snowed up an’ can’t go no fur 
ther to-night ?”’ 

“Yes, I see.” 

“Put us up?” 

“Certainly. But you see, Pete, | 
didn’t think you'd get through so I took 
off my boots.” 

“Didn't think [I'd git through! Well. 
that’s a good one. Didn’t think I'd git 
through! Why, dang it, man, you 
uught to know by this time of your life 
that I'd be here if ’twant afore mid 
night.” 

‘IT ain’t so dead sure of that Mr. 
Hinds.” 

\in’t so dead sure, Mr. Hines! 
When did I miss on’t? Once more 
than forty years ago. I should have 
got through then if the brakes hadn’t 
went back on me an’ the whole con 
cern flopped over the precipice. It 
didn’t kill but a few on ’em.” 


a” 
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‘] remember, replied Mr. Maple, 
“It only killed afew of ’em. Wal, I 
s’pose it air as long ago as you say, 
though it don’t seem hardly possible.” 

‘Got a letter for me!” shouted 
Mother Maple, who, in her impatience, 
had come to the door. 

‘No letters, aunt Nancy.” 

“Any news from the army?” she 
repeated 

* All quiet on the Potomac !”’ re- 
plied Hines, half reproaching himself 
for uttering the standing joke of the 
newspapers. 

“Any passengers?” inquired the 
farmer 

“Two weary sojourners _ inside. 
Guess you'd better help ’em out.” 

Farmer Maple made a path to the 
door of the house, and helped out the 
nearly frozen occupants of the stage. 
They were received cordially by Moth 
er Maple and quickly made comforta- 
ble by the kitchen fire. 

Peter descended from the stage. 
shook the snow from his cap and coat, 
and the while joking glibly with the 
farmer assisted in putting the horses in 
the barn where they were blanketed 
and made warm for the night. 


THE THIRD DRIFT. 


The arrival of the stage on such a 
wild night. and in such a_ boisterous 
storm was an event which caused Peter 
ind Mr. Maple to rehearse. in brief. the 
like events in their thirty odd years’ ex- 
perience as servants of an ungrateful 
public. They commenced comparing 
notes while at the barn, and they dis 
coursed fluently at the house while the 
old whip removed sundry great coats, 
his leggings and boots, and became 
seated in the chimney-corner. Their 
comprehensive statements would doubt 
less have continued the greater part of 
the night had not Mother Maple. who 
had been busily engaged in arranging 
things about the house for the accom 
modation of her unexpected guests, 
interrupted them with the inquiry : 

“It’s very strange, Peter, that ver 
don’t bring me no letter. I’m afeared 
I’ve most lost my faith.” 

“Lost faith, good mother! Why 
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brace up and have courage. ‘The 
darkest night has the brightest break- 
o’ day.” 

“Yes, yes, but I’m most discour 
aged.” 

“Wal, I’m truly sorry tor that,”—in a 
tone of voice that exhibited his sym 
pathy for the good mother. 

‘There was a lull in the conversation. 
lhe travelers, who had been noticeably 
silent and undemonstrative, huddled 
together on the high-backed settle, 
and appeared at home. Mrs. Maple 
busied herself laying the crockery on 
the table, and preparing tea and _ toast, 
and Peter and Mr. Maple resumed 
some reminiscences of big storms of 
many years ago. Is was a cosy scene. 

“Tt a’pears to me that you young 
fellers ain’t quite so comfortable as you 
ought ter be,’’ remarked Mr. Maple, 
during a pause in the conversation be- 
tween himself and Pete.” 


** Hope ye 
make yerselves to home wi’ us. 


Moth- 
er’ll heve ye some warm drink and a 
bite o’ something tu eat putty soon, 
hey mother ?” 

“Tm hurrying as tast as I can,” re- 
sponded Mrs. Maple. ‘“ Thank you, 
Father Maple, you are exceedingly 
kind,” said one young man, and the 
other nodded a thousand thanks. 

Some pieces of wood broke and fell 
from the andirons to the hearth, the 
fire streamed up cheerfully, and_al- 
though the wind whistled in_ terror 
about the house and shook the rickety 
windows of the shed, there was an air 
of hail comfort and cheer about that 
old hearth and home, such as is rarely 
witnessed in places of more pretention. 

‘“* Has any of the boys from the Cen- 
tre been heard from lately?’ inquired 
mother of Peter. 

** Don’t run on so, mother,” said Mr. 
Maple. “ Fact is we oughter try and 
fergit our troubles once in a while. 
**So we ought. But ye see,” she con- 
tinued addressing the strangers, “ I’m 
een most crazy to hear from my boy in 
the army. We ain’t heard but once 
since the last battle. He’s missing ! 
and the tears started from her eyes, and 
a broken sob told the story of the men 
tal suffering she was undergoing. 
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“In the army ?” asked the six-footer 
of the strangers. 

*'That’s what she said !” responded 
Pete. “Inthe army. <A cap’n in the 
army ! Perhaps you don’t know nuthin’ 
about how it is yerself with people 
who heve friends in the army, and 
can’t hear from ’em ?” 

‘Perhaps I don’t, and then again 
perhaps I do.” 

“Eh?” 

* I’ve been there.” 

* Been where ?” 

‘In the army !” 

* What, both on ye.” 

* No, not exactly.” 

* Wal, I must say you’re a green sort 
of a chick’n anyhow. What was yer 
persish a, 

“Never you mind about my rank.” 

* There ain’t any doubt but he was 
a soldier,” insisted the * little fellow.” 
“ T can swear to that, good and true ;” 
and he peeped out from behind the 
old buffalo overcoat which concealed 
his person with an air that implied 
** Now what are you going to do about 
it 2” 

* A putty ’feminate sort of one you 
was, I guess,” retorted Pete, who was 
a little bit touched. 

“Supper is ready,” 
Mother Maple. 

“Let’s see, what might your name 
be?” inquired Hines. He was deter- 
mined to probe these young fellows now 
that he had opened on them. 

“Tt might be Pete, but it isn’t !” 

“There, there, Mr. Hines, leave 
them to eat their supper.” 

Peter dropped the subject with bad 
humor, and turned toward Mr. Maple, 
with whom he entered into a discussion 
on the state of the country and the 
prospects of peace. “If Sherman’s 
grand army could only reach the sea, 
then the Confederacy was busted and 
might as well fold its banners, ’’ was the 
ultimatum of the conversation. 

Supper being over, he resumed the 
broken conversation with the strangers, 
being careful not to again inquire what 
their names might be. 

‘Seen some pretty hard fightin’, hey, 
boys ?”’ 


announced 
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“Ves, should say we had.” 

“S’pose, then, you tell us somein 
‘pout it.’ 

“T’ve an idea it might be interest 
in’,” urged Mr. Maple. 

“You see we’re snowed up, an’ you 
‘pears to be fellers wat can make an 
hour pass pretty ‘greeable when yer 
také a notion ter.”’ 

Mrs. Maple urged that nothing would 
please her more than to hear how bat 
tles were fought and victories were won, 
and therefore, after considerable coax 
ing, the youngest of the two unknowns 
proc eeded, as follows: 


THE FOURTH DRIFT. 


“T’ve been in some pretty tight 
ices within the last three years, but, 
ke my comrade, have not had the 
glory and honor to be reckoned wher 
the fight was the deadliest. However, 
I don’t claim to be a hero or a miracle 
of bullet-proof humanity; therefore | 
won’t have the effrontery to relate any 


| 
lik 


thing unnecessary to the narrative of 


what has happened to myself. No, 
indeed. ‘The little story of real ro 
mance I am thinking of at the present 
moment, and the sequel of which is at 
my tongue’s end, concerns a compan 
ion in arms—a comrade of mine who 
is too modest to sound his own praise 
and who had rather face a_ score of 
mounted and regularly equipped rebel 
horsemen than be made the hero of 
romance or war-drama.” 

“Hold up there, old chum!” ex 
claimed his companion. ‘You are 
overdoing this thing from the start. ”’ 

“Don’t get uneasy, my friend,” said 
the first speaker, with a patronizing air, 
“T'll promise not to damage your char 
acter if you remain passive.” 

“ But———” 

“There, now, old fellow, no apology 
isneeded. If I don’t do you impartial 
justice, why, then, I'll cry quits on 
numerous old scores where I have been 
the subject on which you have got the 
laugh.” 

“The captain—that’s this fellow—is 
my hero,” continued the youth in the 
buffalo overcoat, addressing himself to 
to mother Maple. ‘Everybody has 
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their own particular ideal soldier in 
these times, you know. But possibly 
you haven’t got a hero, and don’t want 
one, and had rather I wouldn’t tell the 
story. ‘ 

“Sartin, we’ve got ews hero.” said 
the farmer, with all the fire and enthu 
siasm he could muster. 

Mother Maple used the corner of 
her apron to wipe her eyes, as she re 
peated after her husband. “We've got 
our hero.” 

“Shall I relate the adventure ?” 

“Wal, we'd think it putty hard on 
ye ef ye didn’t,’ said Peter. “ Trutl 
on’t is the old folks air jest a bit thin 
skinned, to-night. Move on.”’ 

“Well, then. It all happened aur 
ing the time when General Sheridar 
and General Early were playing ‘ hide 
and seek’ in the Shenandoah Valley. 
You doubtless have read of the lively 
times that valiant soldier, with his army 

‘ 


of as brave fighters as ever responded 


to a bugle call, had, and of the double 
(julie k he did from Winchester on the 
occasion of that twenty-mile ride of 
Phil’s. I have a vivid recollection of 
it, for, curious as it may seem, this 
handsome figure of mine was exposed 
to several thunder-showers of bullets. 
However, I don’t care to indulge ir 
the foolish fancy that I was of any ser 
vice to the Union cause, for the very 
excellent reason that I was—hold you 
breath—a rebel. ”’ 

“That will 


} 


rade,” said his companion. ‘** You are 


do for vou. old com 


getting on very delicate ground besides 
taking the risk of being shown out of 
the house, an experience—wind and 
weather considered—that wouldn’t be 
at all desirable. ” 

“No, no, don’t interrupt him, ” in 
sisted Farmer Maple. ‘ Don’t dis 
courage him. I dare say he was 
brave lad whichever side he was on.” 

“ Heave ahead, young fellow,” rm 
marked Hines. 

“Thank you for the compliment. 
Farmer Maple!” said the stranger. 
without the least show of concern. ‘As 
it makes no particular difference to any 
one except the captain, I will pass as a 
rebel, and proceed with my narration. ” 
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‘Fact is,” interrupted Mr. Hines, 
“T ain’t over fond of rebels myself, 
veither am I afeard to speak my mind.” 

‘But, then, you know, Peter,” said 
mother. 

“Yes, I know, ” responded the old 
vhip, “ it’s your house, not mine. Fire 
away with your story, my little man! 

“Well, then, I’m a Johnny Reb, ”’ 
said the pretty spoken youth, without 
the slightest chagrin. ** That is, I had 
the fortune, which is not the only for- 
tune the war has left me, to be in their 
ines at Winchester, and as my life de- 
pended upon my principles, why, I was 


° : , 7 1, 
just good square heathen enough to 


‘spouse tneir cause and become one 
of ’em without any of the pomp and 
circumstance of war attending my sud 
There, 
now, if Tam not a good rebel, will you 
de kind enough to suggest what I am?” 

The last remark was directed to Mr. 


Hines, who saw he was in a fix and ex- 


den espousal of their cause. 


tricated himself with the same frank 
ness of speech with which he previous 
\ spoke. 

‘Young feller, ” said Farmer Maple. 
“JT don’t think I fully comprehend 
vhat you mean by the pomp and cir- 
cumstance of war, but then a candid 
opinion compels me to remark that I 
should think you were once a rebel, if 
you are not now. ” 

“Oh, but I have not said | am not a 
rebel now.” 
‘Just so!” exclaimed the farmer. 
It was evident that mine host had taken 
1 queer and somewhat sudden fancy to 
the adventurer and the story of his ad 
ventures. 

“Well, as I was about to say. m) 
friend here is a strange, masquerading 
sort of a fellow, who isn’t accustomed 
to the ordinary, steady, eight-day clock 
way of doing things. His roving de 
sires must be gratified at all hazards, 
ind therefore I do not claim for him 
that prominence of character which 
‘ntitles a man toa first-class reputation 
for good judgment 

“Just like our John.” remarked 
mother. ‘“ You didn’t happen to meet 
him, did you?” 

“(Can’t say that [ did.” 


1 +] 
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“Waltz along with your old ambu 
lance train, ” slyly remarked the old 
whip. “The duce on it, there’s too 
much introduction to what you have to 
relate.” 

**T heartily concur in your opinion,” 
added the story-teller, and then he 
proceeded to say: , 

“One dark and gloomy night while 
in command of a picket line, he actua! 
ly had the audacity to go wandering 
about in search of a young woman with 
whom he had fallen desperately in 
lov e—” 

‘ Not desperately, old fellow. ” 

I affirm that he fell desperately in 
love with the woman while on a former 
campaign, and that he had good and 
sufficient reason for the belief that she 
was a Union woman.” 

* Have your own way about it,” 
said the captain, as he hitched his end 
of the settle nearer the blazing fire. 

* Of course [shall have my own way 
if I am allowed to tell the story. ’ 

The captain took the hint and said 
no more. 

“The night of which I am speaking 
was dark and gloomy, just the weather 
when an enthusiastic lover would leave 
his caution in camp, and imagine rest 
less Johnny Reb smoking his pipe con 
tentedly by his own camp-fire. How 
ever, all signs fail ,in war as in love. 
You cannot estimate your loss until the 
smoke of battle has cleared away.” 

“T decidedly object,’ muttered the 
captain, who was evidently a good deal 
embarrassed by the sequel which h 
had reason to believe was coming out. 

~ Did he get gobbled up?” queried 
mother. 

*T should say he did,” continued 
the story teller. 
pering sentiment into the car of the 
woman, to meet whom he had rode ten 
miles into the enemy’s country, and 
fancying himself secure from the foes 
and intruders, a loitering band of broth 
er Morgan’s braves had 
ity to surround the house and demand 
the unconditional surrender of its in 
mates. ,’ 


“While he was whis 


the cool auda 


PHE FIFTH DRIFT. 
The excitement attending 





the recital 
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of this narrative caused the perspira 
tion to ooze out in large drops on Mr. 
Maple’s face and his nerves to become 
so uncontrollable that it was with con 
siderable difficulty that he managed his 
patience to await the slow progress of 
the story. 

“The prospect of getting safely out 
of this perplexing situation, ” continued 
the rebel( ?) youth, “ with a whole skin 
and in a condition to continue service 
able in the Union army was anything 
but flattering; while the probability 
that death, or the worse fate of a cap 
tive, would ensue, was almost certain. 
It was then the captain doubted the 
faithfulness of the young woman, and 
although there was no opportunity to 
express his convictions, he saw, or im- 
agined he dig, that she had managed 
his capture. He was equal, however, 
to the emergency. He had been i 
dangerous places before and came out 
safe, and so he determined to make a 
bold strike for freedom. He was not 
long in determining what to do. He 
had left his horse in a secluded place 
in the garden. If he could but reach 
him and get securely into the saddle he 
might run a chance, such as it was, of 
regaining the picket line he had desert- 
ed. In the meantime Morgan’s scouts 
were clamorous for admission to the 


house, and had hinted, in words more 
expressive than polite, that unless their 
request was immediately granted the 
door would be smashed in and confis 
cation and death follow.” 

“What did he do then,” inquired 
mother. The good woman had be 
come greatly agitated. 

“Why, he opened the door and call 
ing to an imaginary squad to follow 
him, faced the intruders. It so hap 
pened, however, that his enemies were 
old hands in the business, and didn’t 
believe in an army they could not see. 
They were not to be deceived with that 
sort of subterfuge, consequently, they 
faced the music ‘right smart’ and my 
friend, the captain, found himself con 
fronted by poised bayonets.” 

The good mother put her knitting 
work on the table, drew a long breath 
and folded herarms. She was excited, 
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ll attention. ‘The farmer turned and 
twisted in his chair, and, apparently fo: 
the purpose of obtaining relief fron 
the excitement that pressed him, gave 
the fire a tremendous shaking up. Peter 
lighted his pipe for the twentieth time, 
ind in his nervous debility burned his 


nger when crowding the tobacco to 
the bottom of the bowl. 

‘It was madness, foolhardiness, 
attempt to pass them,” continued the 
speaker, “and folly to think of retreat. 
Withal, there was no ti 
Death stared. hin 


i 
must act promptly or all was lost and 


me to consider. 


. 
In the lace, and he 


his campaign at an inglorious end. ”’ 
} ly th 
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* exclaimec 


He made a sudden thrust with his 


sabre, threw up the glistening bayonets 


and rushed furiously upon them. It 
was quick and exciting work. One fel 
at the first parry, another received an 





ilder. while the 
by the 


ness of the deadly encounter. 


ely wound in the sh 


1 2 a > ss - 
third fell back confuse: 





tack was so terrible in the results that 
the rel 
prestige, su 
ments, until 
dle and a 
the Union lines.” 


rhe old farmer sprang to his feet © 





did not recover their iost 
cient to cail reinforces 
1e captain was in his sad 


ogee oe 
good distance on his way t 


( itedly. 

“A volley from the wounded men’s 
companions, who had meantime come 
to the rescue, was apparently wide of 
the mark, for he spurred his horse and 
was soon a mere outline in the moon 
light.” 

The old folks breathed easier. 

“But my story does not end here,’ 
continued the stranger. “Shall I g 
on?” 

‘** Sartin’, sartin’,’ 
ry it up!” 

“ Ves, yes,” cried father and mother 
“What became on ’em?” 


‘said Hines. “Hut 


m unison. 
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The infuriated raiders were so cha 
grined and maddened that they hur 
riedly gathered up their wounded, set 
the house on fire and rode away, curs 


ing their luck and swearing vengeancs 





g2 


on the first Union man that fell into 
their hands.” 

“What became 
queried mother. 

“That is the sequel 
to,”’ replied the story-teller. ‘* When 
the house was set on fire the woman 
escaped through a rear door and fol- 
lowed her lover. She had not travelled 
far, however, when she discovered, to 
her horror and dismay, the object of 
her affection lying prostrate in the road, 
with an ugly bullet wound in his side, 
from which the blood was flowing free- 
ly. What could they do? Why, just 
what hundreds of others have done 
when in similar situations— submit, 
without a murmur, to circumstances 
over which they had but little or no 
control. They agreed that it was use- 
less to try to reach the Union lines that 
night, and also that it was not safe to 
seek relief at the rebel lines. They 
were between two fires, but necessity, 
the mother of invention, came to the 
rescue, and they planned a way of es- 
cape. The woman returned to the 
smouldering ruins of her once happy 
home, and stripped the clothing from 
the rebel her lover had killed in his 
fight for freedom. In this uniform he 
was disguised, and, assisted by her, he 
reached a house where she was known 
as a Confederate. She told the story 
of his hardships and battles in the 
Southern army with tearful eyes ; 
how he had been shot by a Federal 
scout, who had fired her house ; claimed 
protection, and finally compelled the 
contrary old gentleman, by presenting a 
pistol at his head, to take them in.” 

“What became of him?” inquired 
mother. 

“Did he die of his wounds?” 
father. 

“She was a brave little woman !”’ 
exclaimed Peter, again attempting to 
light his pipe. 

“He again came very near death, 
but with patient nursing recovered. ”’ 

* And where is he ?”’ 

“At home! But let me conclude 


of the woman?” 


1 am coming 


asked 


my story, for it is most bed-time.”’ 
* Move on, ”’ urged Peter. 
“Well, one day the Union cavalry 
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scouted through the vicinity, and the 
last outpost of the Confederate army 
withdrew to participate in the final 
struggle around Richmond. ‘They made 
their exit from the valley as though 
propelled by the wind and _ storm that 
prevail in the mountains at this time, 
and their departure left the captain and 
his little rebel nurse once more under 
the folds of the Union flag, and 
now free in that liberty that no mortal 
can appreciate until it has been for 
months denied him. ‘They came 
North as soon as possible, and here 
my story ends.” 

“No, no, not here 2’ 
trio. 

“Did the captain marry the little 
rebel?” mother demanded to know. 
Mother had an idea, like all her sex, 
that all genuine stories naturally ended 
with a happy marriage, and she could 
not understand why this should be an 
exception. 

Well, yes,—yes, they were married.” 

“And what became ofthem ?” queried 
mother, forgetting that the silent man 
present was the person of whom the 
story-teller was speaking. 


exclaimed the 


“Q that’s easy enough told. They 
are snowed up !” 
“Snowed up!” exclaimed Father 


Maple and Mr. Hines in unison. 

“Yes, snowed up !” 
“But at home !” added the captain, 
rising excitedly, approaching mother 
and imprinting a kiss upon her lips. 
* The soldier to claim the filial greet- 
ing of his father and mother and to ask 
the same blessing for a daughter.” 

The youth threw off the old buffalo 
coat, in which he had concealed him- 
self, and stood betore the astonished 
old people and Peter—a woman ! 

It required no argument to convince 
them that John had really come home. 
They were in the speechless ecstacy ot 
new found joy, and could not express 
their pride and pleasure. ‘The wel- 
come, however, was from the heart— 
warm, tender and earnest. The em 
brace of father, mother, son and daugh 
ter was rugged and tearful. Questions 
were asked and answered in rapid suc 
cession, and Johnand his rebel wife were 
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t permitted to rest from relating the 
ninutest' parti ulars of all their adven 
‘ures till the of the 
Peter looked on complacent 
y and smoked. 


wee sma’ hours 
morning. 
He was as happy, in 
as the old folks. “Never 
about a letter!” he remarked 
jocosely to mother, and then, when the 
little rebel kissed him, he nearly fainted 
with fright. 


1s 


way, 
nind 


THE DENOUEMENT. 


he denouement of this story Of an 
old hearth and home is very tame and 
commonplace. It is lacking in all the 
elements of sensation, and there is so 
ittle dramatic fervor about it that it can 
hardly be called a denouement. Cap- 
tain John Maple and Mrs. Ruth Maple, 
the rebel wife, remained at the old 
homestead in the hills three or four 
years, and after the good old father and 
mother were gathered in the land 
where their kindred had gone before 
them, they removed to the city. Chil- 
dren have been born to them; they 
have prospered, and they have been 
conspicuous workers in all things for 
the public weal. 

Mr. Hines—the jolly old whip who 
was conspicuous on that stormy Christ 


nas eve in ’64—long since resigned 
his ribbons. If be living, he is en 
titled to good cheer and comfort. If 
he be dead, his memory should be kept 
green by a public he served with fideli 
ty for many years. 

And now, while standing in memory’s 
hall with uncovered head. we again 
contemplate the picture, and, ere we 
part, impress its outline upon our mem 
ory. It was a happy home: it had 
happy associations ; it richly merits a 
The bleak wind pipes 
ind whistles down the chimney, from 
which no blue scrolls of smoke linger in 
the frosty air; it rattles broken windows 
that no longer contain a beacon light 
to guide the weary traveller to a hospit 
ible shelter from the storm ; it moans 
ind sighs through doors that no longer 
echo the tread of paternal feet, and its 


he 


benediction. 
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passing cadence suggests no tale of the 
once happy home. ‘The hardships of 
Its 
t, its fortitude, sacrifices 
and patience under adversity, the heir 
looms it transmitted to the children, 
and which should have been handed 
down from generation to generation. 
are of no man 
the interesting and _ instructive history 
of events which were dear tothem are 
forgotten. It is as though they never 
had lived, save as the passer-by calls to 


pioneer generation, heriosm in 
‘ 1] 


, 
felling the fores 


known or woman, and 


mind that some one must have labored 
to “clear up” and make the fields 
which once were tilled. And so we 
come to our last paragraph, and we 


exclaim : 


Alas, old homestead! <A. shrine to 
which some weary pilgrim from the 
broad Savannah of the world will one 


day return, and, with throbbing heart, 
feel the tear moisten the cheek. as the 
mind recounts the joys of his child 
hood, and his memory recalls the ten 
der words that were spoken, and the 
loving acts that were performed by lips 
and hands now silent in the grave, by 
father and mother Alas, old home- 
stead! Dear old hearth and 

* Hail, and farewell !” « 


home ! 


*'There is a tear in your eve, papa,” 
said Johnny 

“And in yours, too 
Jennie. 

\fter a painful pause 


said 


mamma, ”’ 

you both de 
mand to know why the story affected 
them so visibly, and mamma gratifies 
your curiosity by saying : 

“Your father is the captain, and I am 
the rebel.” 

You are surprised, and, unmindful 
that the 
you 


elements are in wild carnival. 
wonder—in the intermission 
il] } 


ot 
guessing what gifts w 
morrow 


yours on the 
the summet 

been prom 
Id hearth and home. 
Good night. 


-whether or 
vacation, when you 

ised a visit to the 
will ever 
pleasant dreams. 


no 
have 


come. and 





























THE DEPARTING YEAR. 





THE DEPARTING YEAR. 





BY ABBA GOOLD WOOLSON. 





He came, he brought us meadow-bloom and grasses, 
And bird-songs carrolling the heavens through ; 
Now not a green blade flutters as he passes, 
Nor stays one thrush to hymn a sweet adieu. 


Dry, rattling stalks and clumps of frozen rushes 
Are all that tremble to his parting tread ; 

From cottage windows where the home-light flushes 
No face looks out, no last farewell is said. 


Bare are the walls where blushed his garden roses, 
And bare the tree-boughs swaying o’er the lawn ; 
The grape-hung lattice not a leaf discloses, 
And no late watcher sighs that he is gone ;— 


Gone with the beauty of the summer morning, 
The dreamy loveliness of vanished days, 

The sky’s soft glory and the earth’s adorning, 
June’s rosy light and Autumn’s mellow haze. 


I begged, when first he shone with lavish splendor, 
A prince triumphant come to rule his own, 

That he some token of his grace would render 
To me,a suppliant, on his bounty thrown. 


He bent and proffered, without stint or measure, 
The utmost that my daring words could crave ; 

With full arms closing round each hoarded treasure 
My lips forgot to bless the hand that gave. 


He made the evening glad, the sunrise golden, 
And all existence richer that he came ; 

Yet scarcely finds my spirit, thus beholden, 
The time to weave this chaplet to his name. 


O kingly giver, old and unattended, 
The world’s poor gratitude is not for thee : 

It leaves unsung the reign that is not ended, 

And turns to hail the king that is to be. 
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J. O 
The village of Laconia is situated on 
Concord and Montreal 
ilroad, about twenty-five miles north 
of Concord. the outlet of the Win 
Winnisquam 
s general appearance is very 
the streets are stra 
shaded and clean; th 


order ; the private re 


ie soston, 


at 

lipesaukee River into 
Lake. I 

Uttractive : 
vide, well 
fences are in 
are substantial—many of then 
ery elegant, 


, 
ences 


—and in good repair ; the 
street is bordered by fine 
locks ; several beautiful churches 
large factories and ma 


cuous : 
| 


hine-shops are numerous : pleasanth 
situated hotels and summer boarding 


WoUuses welcome the traveller and pl is 
ire seeker: the court-house gives 
warning to the evil-doer that Lacon 

sa law 


ibiding community : the cor 
nient- school-houses are evidences 
the care of education ; and the 
ncourse of teams and_ pedestrian 


‘mphasize the fact that the village con 
trolls not only a large home trade, but 
ittracts an important wholesale bus 


Laconi 


‘ry irregular in shape, the greater por 


1CSS 


The township of 


tion lying between Long Bay and W n 
nisquam Lake, embracing Round 
Bay the village is laid out on both 
sides of the river, and the town in 
cludes about a square mile on tl ist 


sid aljac ent 


ford. 


to Belmont and 
The township is not. extensive 
ut Contains many fine farms, and th 
eople are reputed to be well informed. 
hospitable, industrious and wealthy 
he site of the village 
chosen for the 





admirably 
alvantiges offered to 
the manufactures, by the falls, and 


Was 


yi 
the purposes of commanding the trad 
of the mountain and lake districts of 
New Hampshire, of which it is th 
natural gateway. Of late it has be 


come a popular resort for the pleasure 


VN. Me CLINTOCK, 


find in its 


; 
mountain and lake scen- 


secker and tourist, who 
} 


1 , 
nelgnvorhnood 


, ; 
cnarming drives 


ery, approached by 

over well-kept roads. The real import 
nce of the town has long dep nded 

upon the skill o ts mechanics, the 

enterprise of its manufacturers, and th 


fair dealing of its mercnants. 


rhe affairs of the town are entrusted 


Sylvester J. Lam- 
Smith. selectm 


to Frank W. Reeves, 
prey and Paul C 
Leavitt 


is town-cle 


nt ith one ¢ ) ir neo 
nt, with one steam fire 12) 


eng.ne, 


iorce pumps, 


* one hand 


rotary 





management of a board 
onsisting of Hon. E. A 
Melcher, Dr. N. L. Ti 


tio a6 


W. I 


lr. Busi-l, Charks F. Stone and Georg 
L. Mead Two hund: } rty-s 
| 4 ’ 


yoVs and two 
girls are enrolled as schol 
district ther ire tl primary. tw 
intermedi and on 
English high school 


school appropriation tor 1S70 


ite. two vrammar 


$4,652.28 is the 
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‘THE CHURCHES, with — their 
pointing upward, indicate the regard 
paid to religion. ‘The Congregation 
alist society own a large, substantial 
church edifice, with a clock tower sup 
porting a lofty and graceful spire. ‘The 
interior of the building is conveniently 
arranged ; a large vestry below, capable 
of accomodating three hundred peo- 
ple, and a smaller vestry, afford space 
for religious and social gatherings ; a 
spacious and_ beautiful audience-room 
above presents one of the most pleas- 
ing interiors in the state. ‘The organ is 
one of fine tone ; the furniture of the 
church is unique and elegant. ‘The 
church was organized in 1824, through 
the labors of Rev. N. W. Fiske, after 
wards professor at Amherst College. 
Rev. Francis Norwood was. settled 
from 1825 to 1850. Rev. John K. 
Young, D. D., under whose ministration 
the membership of the church increased 
to one hundred and seventy-two, was 
settled from 1831 to 1866; Rev. H. 
M. Stone, from 1868 to 1871; and 
Rev. William F. Bacon, from 1871 to 
1876. ‘The present pastor, Rev. J. E. 
Fullerton, a. m., Bowdoin 
1865, was settled in 1877. 

The Unitarian society own a beauti- 
ful church edifice 
the village, and the most conspic- 
uous building in the town. ‘The in- 
terior is elaborately finished, containing 
in the basement a Sunday-school-room, 
a study, a dining-room, and akitchen ; 
and above, a large audience-room, 
lighted by cathedral with 
elegantly panneled walls and ceiling, 
and rich walnut furniture. The gen- 
eral effect of the room is pleasing, and 
expresses quiet elegance. 


spires 


College, 


windows, 


The church 
was organized in 1864; the building 
was consecrated in 1868. Rev. Enoch 
Powell is the pastor. 

The Methodist Episcopal Church 
edifice is on Lake street, and is a 
modest and attractive building of famil- 
iar New England architecture, having 
a tower with a bell and a pretty, taper 
ing spire. ‘The audience-room is taste- 
fully frescoed, contains a fine organ 
and appropriate appointments. 
FE. R. Wilkins is the pastor. 


Rev. 


near the centre of 


LACONIA, 


The St. Joseph (Roman Catholic) 
Church is of Gothic arcitecture, cruci 
form, withy tower on the epistle sid 
and was built during 1879, at ar 
expense of $6,000. It is on a 
cious lot on Messer street. 
Lambert is the pastor. 

The Free-Will Baptist Society own, 
from debt, a new and_ beautiful 
church edifice on Court street. Their 
former building was repaired, at an 
expense of about $12,000, and was 
burned while uninsured and $1,500 
behindhand, on the 13th of October, 
1876. ‘The present structure 
uearly $10,000. ‘The basement of the 
interior contains a vestry neatly finished, 
a ladies’ room, a library and a kitchen. 

The audience-room is lighted by 
cathedral windows, admitting a soft and 
mellow light; the south window con- 
tains a figure piece of antique glass ; 
the floor is inclined toward the pulpit ; 
the pews of chestnut and black-walnut, 
upholstered like car seats, are arranged 
in the tabernacle style ; and the walls 
and ceilings are frescoed in an appro- 
priate manner. ‘There is a full chorus 
choir. Rev. Louis Malvern is_ pastor. 
Mr. Malvern is a native of Cheltenham, 
England ; born in 1846, a graduate of 
Cheltenham College class of 1865, and 
settled in this village in 1876. 

Tue Puysicians of the body, ot 
Laconia, represent various schools 0! 
practice, and minister to the temporal 
ills humanity is heir to. Dr. Albert 
Lindsey, aged 57, is a native of Wake 
field, N. H., and grandson of Dr. 
Thomas Lindsey ; graduated from the 
Homeopathic Medical College in 
1851; settled in Laconia in 1856, 
being the oldest resident physician. 
Dr. Noah L. True, aged 51, is a native 
of Meredith, N. H.; read with Dr. 
William Leach, of Laconia; graduated 
at Worcester Medical College in 1851 ; 
practiced in Dover until 1859 ; in Mer 
edith until 1865; and since then in 
Laconia. Dr. Timothy S. Foster, aged 
50, is a native of Brunswick, Maine ; 
graduated at Bowdoin Medical Col 
lege in 1862; settled in Brunswick ; 
served during the war one year in hos 
pital practice ; since 1865 has been 


spa 


Rev. John 


free 


cost 
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practicing in Laconia. Dr. Davis B. Col. Thomas J. Whj4 G3 years o! 
, Nelson, aged 57, isa native of Rox- age. anda tive of Wentworth. He 
N. H.: son of Rev. William read law with Josiah Quincy, of Ruin 
ison ; studied with Dr. E. Buek, « and was admitted to the bar 
Boston ; graduated at Harvard Medi x He practiced in Wentwort! 
: lege 1849, and commenced ntil | joined 1 jth New Englan 
pr ctice of his profes ion in Man Regiment as \d) itant during the Mex 
chester. In 1861 Dr. Nelson vw 4 can war. H turned with the ran} 
vember of Governor Berry’s— staff Acting Assistant Adjutant-General ar 
organized the First Battalion New settled in Laconia. During the w 
Hampshire Cavalry, and lead it into the Rebellion he served as Licut. | 
t ield with the rank of Major. Upon of the rst N. H. Regt., Colonel of 1 
f his resignation he settled in Laconia. 4th, and was chosen Colonel of the 
: He is U.S. examining surgeon for pen- 12th. During the piping times 
A ions, and medical director N. H. ce peace he practices law. Col. Whipp 
: partment G. A. R. Dr. Edwin G._ has cultivated farm of thi 
: Wilson, aged 31, isa native of Hoy icres, on the border of the lake. Hon 
" kinton; son of Dr. J. W. Wilson, an Kllery A. Hibbard, born in St. Johns f 
a srandso f Dr. Job Wils yn of Franklin. bury, Vt., July 31. 1826 ; was edneater 
. He vraduated at Bellevue Hospita it the Derby Acad ' read law wit 
; Medical College in 1872; com nenced Nathan B. Felton. of Haverhill, Char 
to practice at Griggsville, Ill has R. Morrison Manchester, and H 
racticed in Laconia since 157¢ Dr. F. French, Assist Secretary U.S 
t Henry C. Wells, aged 24, is a native of ‘Treasury ; was admitted to 1 f 
d Bristol, N. H., son of J. W. Wells. 1849; settled in Plymouth, and cam 
Is He vraduated at St. Louis Hahnemann to Laconia in 1853. He has ser 
| Medical College in 1876; settled in one term in the U.S. House R 
i Laconia in 1878. Dr. Herbert FE. resentatives, ar s beet mili 
« Mace, aged 37, son of Dr. Richard of the Supreme Court ot New Har 
* Mace of Yarmouth, Maine, graduated shire Erastus P. Jewell, 42 vears 
y Bowdoin Medical College in 1867; age. is a native of Sandwich ; st 
‘d has since practiced in Bartlett and at New Hampton: read law with ¢ 
Northwood, and settled in Laconia in Whipple, and was admitted 
P \pril, 1879. Dr. Geor L.. Mason, in 1859, and has since pra 
a of the well known surg: 1 Lacon ( rles F. Stone is 
val physician, D1 W. H. H. Maso of Cabo Vt, ind is thirtv-six \ s 
- Moultonborough, is 25 years of ag We. He fitted at Barre \c 
- studied medicine with his father; grad- graduated at Middlebury Colleg 
= ited at Bellevue Hospital Medical class of 1869; read law with Gos 
* College in 1876, commenced _pract St lartand Ju lve Hibbard ; was admitt 
“sd in Moultonborough, and established to the bar in 1872, and has s pt 
“6 himself in Laconia, December 1, 1879, ticed in Laconia. John W. Ashma 
ty ringing with him the best of ant and Clar n H. Pearson. with Mr. 
bi cedents and the highest recommenda- Jewell, and Stephen S. Jewett wit M 
Ne. tions. watt . Stone. are in th e of lega 
Lol Dentistry in the village is practiced tion 
% v George V. Pickering, aged 60, a THe MANUFACTURERS of Lacon ire 
i native of Gilford, N. H. Dr. Picker among the best known business me ) 
ie ing studied with Dr. A. L. Hoit, of Bos- New Eng ind, and their products take 
ae ton, nd commenced to pract n high rank throughont tle country. 
ne that city in 1845. In 1850 he removed The Bepknap) Minis, owned 
‘ol to Laconia. George W. Armstrong of Boston, Wil 
raf Tur Law is a profession greatly 1 liam C. Marshall of Laconia, J. W 
on spect din Laconia, and is represented Johnson of Boston, and L. A. Roby o 
si by able and experienced gentlemen Nashua. produce indigo-blue cloths 
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cloths, and 


fancy Cassimeres, carriage 
cottonades ; ten woolen 
machinery and 3,000 spindles, employ 
from 275 to 425 hands ; finish monthly 
about 90,000 yards of cotton and 
woolen goods, aggregating in value 
$500,000 per year. Elbert Wheeler 
clerk and paymaster. 

The Wutre Mountain MILts, owned by 
Lewis F. Busiel, produce underclothing 
and stockings, of wool and of cotton, of 
all The first successful attempt 
ever made in this country to reproduce 
the French full-fashioned stockings by 
power was accomplished at Mr. Busiel’s 
establishment. Like an automaton, 
the machine makes a pertect welt, 
fashions the leg and heel, narrows in 
the instep, puts in the French tape nar- 
rowing in the toe, and seams on the 
bottoms, producing a perfect reproduc- 
tion of the French hand-made goods. 
This machine may revolutionize the 
stocking trade of the world. ‘Iwo sets 
of woolen machinery are used, and 
from 50 to 60 hands employed. ‘The 
annual products of the mill amount to 
$75,000. Mr. Busiel was among the 
first to manufacture stockings by power. 
He superintends his own work. 

FRANK P. Hour manufacturer of hos- 
iery givesemployment to 75 hands in his 
mill, and 300 families outside. Theaver- 
age production is 100 dozen per day. 
The annual sales amount to $100,000. 

The Prrman MANUFACTURING Com- 
PANY use five sets of woollen machinery, 
employ 125 operatives, and produce 
60,000 dozen stockings per year. The 
capital stock is $54,000. J. P. Pitman 
is president; D. A. Tilton, treasurer ; 
and C. F. Pitman, agent. 

W.S. THomMas manufactures Abel’s 
Knitting Machines, and employs from 15 
tozoworkmen. ‘There isasashand door 
factory next door, giving employment 
to ten men. 


use sets of 


IS 


sizes. 


THe Wuire Mounratn’- FREEZER 
Company manufacture the celebrated 
freezer. This gompany, of which Dr. 


A. Lindsey is president and ‘Thomas 
Sands, agent, give employment to 40 
workmen, and do a very extensive busi- 
ness, aggregating, it is claimed, $200,- 
ooo per annum. 





SONTA. 





The Laconia Car Company, 
ganized in June, 1879, occupy, with 
their shops, nearly — six and 
manufacture passenger, baggage, freight, 
dump, gondola, ore, hand, and push 
cars, turning out three first-class pas 


reor 


acres, 


senger cars every month. employ 
ment is given to trom 80 to 125 
workmen, and 60_ horse-power is 
utilized. Their present contract is 
with the Lowell railroad. John ies 


Moulton is president ; Perley Putnam, 
superintendent ; and S. M. S. Moulton, 
secretary. 


J. W. Buster & Company [Charles 


A., John T., and Frank E. Busiel] 
succeeded to their father’s business 
on his death in 1872. | a 
Busiel commenced to manufacture 


yarn at Meredith in 1838, removing to 
this village in 1846. He was, with his 
brother, the first to take advantage 
of the knitting machines, introducing 
them into his mill immediately afte 
they were invented. His goods re- 
ceived the highest premiums, gave the 
stocking trade at Laconia the highest 
rank, and in no small degree helped to 
build the village today. = Their 
present factory was built in 1852, and 
enlarged successively in 1873, 1875 
and 1877, to meet the demand of a 
growing They have seven 
sets of woollen machinery, employ 150 
operatives in their mill, 300 to 400 out- 
side, and manufacture goods to the 
value of $175,000 to $250,000 _ per 
annum, according to quality. Charles 
A. Busiel is chief engineer of the fire 
department. John T. Busiel, a gradu- 
ate of Harvard College, class of 1868, 
is actively interested in the various in 
terests of the town. Frank A. Busiel 
is junior member. A _ part thei 
mill, used now as a dye house, originally 
the Bean Mill, was the first mill in the 
village. It was built prior to 1800. 

J. H. Hincn, manufacturer of cut 
lery, employs two operatives, and pro 


of 


business. 


of 


duces first-class knives, knife blades. 
and edged tools. He has been in 


business two years, and his work sus 
tains a good reputation. 

WarreEN D. Hust manufactures and 
repairs knitting machines, making a 























|. W. Busiel, is engaged 











specialty of his own patents, which 


cover a material improvement in th 


yw machines. He has been en 


in this business for 15 vears, but 


knittit 
] 
a 


only lately alone. 
WitLiAM BusteL, brother of the late 


n the manu 
facture of the so-called shoddy. He 
ses ten-horse power, employs two 
veratives. and produces about 1000 
pounds every week. His machinery, 
hich is very perfect in its effect, is 


} 


{in 
mostly of his own design. He has 





nin business in the village over 30 
years. The products of his factory 
regate 510,000 a year. 


N. P. BuRNHAM & Co. have a ma 
chine shop, and manufacture lathes and 
repair machinery, employing 8 operatives 

Che GiLrorp — Hostery 
employ 155 hands in the mill, and 300 
to 400 outside. ‘The daily product 
of the mill is 250 dozen pairs fashioned 
hose, mostly of the highest class of 
goo ls, of the annual value of $260,000. 
S. M.S. Moulton is president; John 
C. Moulton, treasurer; and H. Frank 
Moulton, superintendent. 

The Laconta Grist Mut has four 
sets of stones, and can produce 25 


COMPANYS 


30,000 


bushels of corn have been ground 


barrels of flour every day. 


luring the year. The mill has a stor 
ge capacity of thirty carloads, eleva 
tors, scales and first-class appointments. 


It is conducted by Sylvester S. Wiggin. 

The BELKNAP IRON Founpry, Arthur 
V. Smith, proprietor, gives employ 
ment to 10 men, and turns out nearly ; 
on of castings each day. Most of the 
work is done for manufacturers of ma 
chines in this vic inity. 

GARDINER Cook manufactures all 
kinds of building materials, at his saw 
mill and sash, door and blind factory. 
He has been established 28 vears 
employs 28 workmen, and dor s bus 
ness of from $30.000 to 860.000 ever\ 
year, 

Roturms’ Tron and Brass Founpry, 
owned by George S. Rollins, gives em 
loyment to six workmen, and_ pro 
lutes agricultural implements and 
castings for machinery. Mr. Rollins 


has been established since 1872. 


LACONIA. 


the hotel facilities of Laconia ar 
of a very superior order. The Bay 
View Howse. 


centre of the village, 





mile below the 
s a, delightfully 
situated and attractive modern structure, 
designed to entertain guests during the 


It contains 25 apart 


summer months. | 


ments, and is conducted by Stephen L.. 
] } { th. | } 

| LVIOT, The \ { ’ ol Lue AKC AlitL 

} ] 

aistant mountains Is unrivaled 


Hore. Opposite the 
Court House, is a new 
taining 31 large and nicely furnished 
] | It is onducted by John 


1 Harry D. Cilley, who re 


nlding con 


in 1879, in a manner to 





approval of the velling 
livery stable tta 
ENTRAL Ho s sm 
well-Kep hotel near the 
yusiness centre, conducted by Mrs. M. 





It is managed by Joh 


1). Smith. 
ished thro ignout. 


The Wittarp Howse is a hotel wel 


m ‘ 
He rooms are nicely turn 


ley t he trovell) nhl 
Known to the travelling Pp WD1ICc, 





1) 
} 


the popular landlord, George F. 





1? ; 
| 


ly ri ct } +t lh, 
\ livery stable is attached. 


The ELmMwoop House is a nice hote 


for families and summer boarders. 
the rooms are in suits. 
BANKS. 


tHE Laconta NATIONAL Bank has 
capital of $150,000, and a surplus 
Moulton is pres 
dent ; Daniel S. Dinsmore, cashier. 

The Laconia SAVINGS BANK, esta] 


lished in 1832. has a deposit of S600. 


815.000. John CC 


ooo. Albert G. Folsom is president 
W. L. Melcher. treasurer. 

THE BELKNAP Savincs Bank, estab 
lished in 1868, has on d 


DOs “ST ) y 
po it 300,000, 


N. B. Gale is president; B. P. Gale 
treasurer. 


GENERAL MERCANTILE BUSINESS. 


O'SHEA Bro RS (Dennis and Johr 





O’Shea, Jr.), retailers and jobbers it 
dry goods, carpets and clothing, have 
he n st bhi «| five vears, and have 
built up a large business. They ocet 
py two stores connected, and carry 


very extensive stock. 
Sairru. LouGer BROTHERS AND Com 








Smith, F. H. and Oscar 


are dealers 


any (S, B. 
cee ) 
ingentlemen’s furnishing goods, 
dry goods, ind 

They occupy one of the most 
establishments tn state, 
eally four stores, all connected, in the 
of the town. Their 
throughout Belknap 
northern New 






wholesale and 






millinery. boots, hats 





carpets. 





extensive the 






misIness centre 
extends 
county and central and 
Hampshire 


RicHaRD Grove, jeweller, established 





trade 





inthe’ village since 1833, carries a stock 


n trade valued at over $20,000. Mr. 
Gove was born in Dover, April ro, 


r215, at d served his apprenticeship in 
Boston. He has been twice married: 


is first wife, Marv A. P., the 


was 


<S|. - 


RESIDENCE O} 

Dante. J. DiInsMorE is manufacturer 
of and dealer in harnesses, and deals 
in trunks, valises, whips, robes and 
blankets. He has been in business in 
the village forty-five years. 

Gero. H. WILKINSON AND C. H. WIL 
KINSON manufacture and deal in stoves, 
tin, sheet-iron and copper goods, and 
occupy a large store on Main street, 
and carry a full stock. 

NatuHAN JOHNSON, Jr., deals in books, 


LACONIA, 





daughter of John P. Smith, of Gilford, 
ind died September z2oth, 1872 He 
was married since to Mary E., daughter 


ofSmith Neal, ofSanbornton. Mr. Gove 
has been closely identified with the 
growth of the village. He owns two 


residences and several other 
His friends throughout 
that the 


beautiful 
fine buildings. 
the state may 
diamond” 20 1-2 carets, which has at 
tracted much attention. ’ 
Mr. Gove has served his town in the 
legislature, and the county as commis 
sioner. His store on Main 
filled with fine American and 


watches, silver ware, gold) goods in. the 


know * Gov 


SO iS sate 


street 
foreign 


greatest variety, and 
cutlery made expressly for him. 


spectacles and 





RICHARD GOVE. 

stationery, fancy goods, toys and_ peri 
odicals, and has been in business twelve 
years. 

Geo. A. Harcu has a well appointed 
apothecary store. Mr. Hatch is a ina 
tive of Meredith, and during his five 
years’ residence in Laconia has served 
the town as clerk two years, and as rep 
resentative two years. 

CHARLES K. SANzorN, dealer in gro 
ceries, crockery, flour, grain and coun 




















the present business for twenty years. 
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r\ produce, has been established in 
misiness twelve years. He is centrally 
ycated and commands a large trade. 
Miss SakAH F. EVERETT is located at 
No. 3 Sanders’ block, and has a fine 
issortment of articles calculated to 


jlease the ladies—millinery, laces and 


et goods. Her store is light and at 


tractive. 


SAMUEL W. SANDERS occupies a store 
n his own block, and manutactures 
ind deals in stoves, sheet-iron and _ tin 
vare, and has lived in the village sinc 
id4l. 

Gro. F. MALLARD is proprietor of 
‘the People’s Drug store." Heisa 

itive of the village, and has been in 
His store is well stocked, well patron- 
zed, and deservedly popular. 

WIGGIN AND KEASER, (S. S. Wiggin 
und Frank Keaser) deal in groceries, 
general merchandise, paints and oils, 
iardware, crockery, boots, rubbers, dry 
soods, and builders’ supplies. 

J.P. Prreman is one of the longest 
stablished merchants of the village. 
His store is devoted to general met 
handise, including everything found at 
1co intry store. 


Miss IbELLA J. BEAN has a very pret- 


ty and well furnished millinery store, 


where the latest fashions are tastily ar 
mged. Hair goods are a specialty. 

FRANK H. CuHaAmpLin keeps a variety 
ind ninety-nine cent store, with the 
isual great variety generally to be found 
it such a store. 

\. C. Leavirr, station agent for 
twenty-seven years, deals in coal, wood, 
vay, lumber and bricks. 

J. W. Sanporn deals in West India 
yoods and groceries. He has done 
business in the village for fifteen years. 

FRANKLIN MANSUR AND W.F. KNIGH! 
deal in furniture, mattresses and furnish- 
ng goods. ‘They occupy a large store 
corner of Main and Mill streets. 

J. P. Arktnson, Jr., has a well stocked 
grocery store, and deals in crockery 
and wooden ware. He has been es 
tablished thirteen years. 

Geo. L. MEap carries a general as 
sortment of groceries, patent medicines, 
crockery, stone and wooden ware. His 


, , 
is one of the oldest stands in the vil- 


lage. 
NEWSPAPER. 

He Laconia Democrar is a popular 
weekly, under the management of Col. 
Ek. C. Lewis and F. W. Sanborn. It 
has a circulation-of over 1800. 

RANK H. Corrin manages a print 
ing-ofice in Central block. Hosiery 
labels and bands are his specialty. 

MILITARY. 

jelknap Rifles. Company K, Third 
Regiment N. H. N. G.. is a crack 
company of fifty-three men, rank and 
file. Elbert Wheeler, a graduate of 


West Point, class of 1875, is captain, 


and has bestowed much attention to 
the company. Edward ‘Tetley is 1st 
Lteut.;: Martin B. Plummer is 2nd 
Lieut. 


THE ORPSERVATORY is 2 Monument of 
private enterprise of J. R. Champlin. 
It occupies a commanding position to 
the east of the village, and is equipped 
with several fine astronomical tele- 
scopes. It is thirty-eight feet high, and 
neatly finished. Mr. Champlin makes 
his own instruments. 

Gove’s Port is a charming body of 
land extending out into the waters of 
Winnisquam Lake, and offering an airy 
retreat to the citizens during the warm 
summer days. A carriage drive ex- 
tending around the shore and a fine 
grove are among its attractions 

PUBLIC BUILDINGs. 

The Court House is a solid wooden 
structure, and besides the court room fo1 
Belnap County contains the court offi 
ces. Martin A. Haynes, editor of the 
Lake Village Times, is county clerk ; 
James P. Boodey [father of Mary 
Helen Boodey }, is register of deeds, 
having held the office for twenty-one 
years ; Joseph P. Dearborn, of ‘Tilton, 
Frank W. Rollins, of Gilford, and 
Charles Rollins, of Alton, are county 
commissioners ; Frank Edgerly is reg- 
ister of probate, and James W. Cogs 
well, is high sheriff. The county farm 
and jail are about a mile out of the vil- 
lage, 

The drives about the village and 
town are very pleasant. The scenery 
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is picturesque. Belknap Mountains are 
very near; the White Mountains are 
plainly seen, and Sanbornton Mountain 
and Kearsarge make up the panorama. 
A fine view of the town can be obtain- 
ed from the hill crowned by the farm 
of Charles L. Prescott. ‘This farm is 
worthy of note. It comprises seventy- 
five acres, twenty-six of which are in 
tillage. Mr. Prescott cuts fifty tons of 
hay, and maintains twenty nine head of 
cattle and three horses. If his farm its 
a fair sample, Laconia deserves her 
high reputation as afarming-town. We 
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leave Laconia with regret snd wish for 
it as bright a future as its present prom 


ises. 

WEIRS, 
The station onthe Boston, Concor 
and Montreal railroad, on the borders 


of Lake Winnipesaukee, is in the town 
of Laconia, and is the most popular 
resort for New Hampshire people, it 
the state. It will receive appropriate 
notice in a_ future article Lake 
Winnipesaukee. 


upon 


LITERARY NOTICES. 


The book-stores at this season of the 
year are very attractive places. Edson 
C. Eastman has an unusually large as- 
sortment of books, suited to all ages 
and tastes—the expensively bound and 
beautifully illustrated gift books ; the 
books designed to please the children ; 
solid works of standard authorities ; 
biography, history, poetry, fiction, sci- 
ence and art; old books to please the 
antiquarian ; new books fresh from the 
bound volumes of the GRanrrt 
MonTHLy ; town histories ; Robinson 
Crusoe ; the Arabian Nights. The Pirate 
and Three Cutters, by Captain Marry- 
att, an old standard favorite, Mr. East 
man pzblishes himself and for 
one dollar. We may as well give a list 
of the books uu has had the enterprise 
to publish, with the price of each : 

The Memoir and Official Corre 
spondence of Gen. John Stark, by 
Caleb Stark. $3.00 

Eloquence for Recitation and Read 
ing, by Chas. Dudley Warner. $1.50. 

A Biography of Walter Savage Lan 
der, by John Forester. 

Gotthold’s 


press ; 


sells 


$3.00. 
Emblems, a good and 


beautiful gift book for mother, relative 
or friend. 5 

A Boy’s Adventure in the Wilds ot 
\ustralia, by William Howitt. $1.50 

And many others. Of course he has 
on hand all the latest publications. 

Pilgrim’s Progress, by John Bunyan, 
published by Houghton, Osgood & Co.. 
contains a memoir of the author by 
Archdeacon Allen, and an essay by T. 
B. Macauly. ‘The work is beautifully 
illustrated, but the chief value of this 
editionis in the large print. For sale by 
i}. C. Eastman ; price $2.50. 

Gaspard de Coligny (Marquis de 
Chatillon), by Walter Besant, a. M., 
published by G. P. Putnam’s Sons, is 
the second volume of the new Plutarch 
The name of the great admiral 
is associated for all time with the rise 


$2.50. 


series. 


of the new faith in France ; and his 
tragic death, with thousands of his 


countrymen, on St. Bartholomew’s day 
must vividly perpetuate the memory ot 
that great crime. ‘This book is an ad 
dition to English literature ; it 
and strong in its style, happy in its dic 
tion, and commemorates a_ life which 


is terse 
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} 


ul] patriots venerate. For sale by E. 
C. Eastman ; price $1.00, 


\ Strange Disappearance, by Anna 
Katherine Green, published by G. P. 
Putnam’s Sons is one of the Knicker 
socker novels—a series destined to 

yme very popular. This story is intens« 
yinteresting, riveting the reader’s atten 
tion from the first to the last page. ‘The 


plot is natural and ingenius. For sale 


by E. C. Eastman ; pric e 30.60 a 


ST.0O0. 


j 
1G 


Christmas time brings to the front 
wooks for the children. 

\rt in the Nursery is one of these, 
nd a very pleasing little volume it is to 
hildren of all ages. D. Lothrop & 
Co., are the publishers. E. C. Eastman 
has it for sale ; price $0.50. 

Christmas Pie, by Ella M. Baker, is 
lelightful collection of Christmas ad 
ntures and stories, all related together 
na pleasant narrative. Itis a great 
success. D. Lothrop & Co. $1.3 
For sale by E. C. Eastman. 
Aspenquid of Mt. Agamenticus, 
an Indian idyl, by John Albee, is a 
poem which the author’s many friends 
and admirers throughout the country, 
will welcome with pleasure. 
by Lewis W. 
N. H. 

The Dogberry Bun h, by Mary Hart- 
well Catherwood, is a charming book 
the young peuple, and will make a 
very appropriate gift for Christmas. 
We predict for the book a hearty wel 
come in every family where children 
and youths are loved. The self-reliance, 
the affection for each other, the plan 
ning for the mutual comfort of their 
children, convey many pleasing lessons 
for the guidance of child-life, and the 
instruction of their parents. D. Lo 
throp & Co., publishers. $1.50. For 
sale by E. C. Eastman. 

“A Fool’s Errand, by One of the 
Fools, is not aptly named. Neither er 
rand nor writer was foolish. It is the 
record of the experience of a Union 
officer who went South to live after 
peace was declared. It is a wise, im 
partial, and_ patriotic book, with a dash 


l 


Published 
Brewster, Portsmouth 
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~ romance. It puts reconstruction 
before the reader with great skill and 
with successful candor, as viewed by 
Southerners. It shows how the North 
las misunderstood and mismanaged 
the situation, and how the South has 
been in error on its part and has op 





posed its own interests. The condition 

Or the n roes, the sentiments of the 
7 1 t ¢) x 

ex-rebels * rise and fall of the Ku 


Klux-Klan, and all the various social 
phases of reconstruction are explained 
ina masterly and vivid fashion. The 
South is depicted as it is, and n wt mere 

iticians here or there des« il r 
We c know } ] 
does, or attempt 


deserves to 





tudied carefi 

North® and 

s as truthful 

ly. Its influence cannot fail to be 





] 

most useful.”’ Fords, Howard & Hurl 

bert. $1.00. For sale by E. C. East- 

man. 

THE Ecorisr. Essays or Lire: Its 
WorRK AND [rs FORTUNES, Irs Joys 
AND ITS SoRROWS, ITS SUCCESS AND ITS 
FaiLtuRE. By Henry T. King. Phil- 
adelphia: Claxton, Remson & Haf- 
felfinger, pu blishers, 624, 626 and 
628 Market street. 270 pp. 12 mo.. 
cloth. Pri« € $1.50. 

“It may seem extravagant to say so, 
but it is true, that this is one of the most 
original books ever published. In bru- 
tal directness it sometimes vies with 
the maxims of La Roch = foucault, wae 
its worldly wisdom re ls the advice of 
Polonius to his son, aa the essays of 
Francis Bacon. It is full of thought 
and spicy, and it does not fear to con 
tradict the conventional statements 
poured from one book to another about 
the characteristics of man. In the au- 
thor’s view he is still a bit of a barba- 
rian and a great deal of a hypocrite. It 
is not very complimentary to human 
nature, but it is true, as the author says, 
that public opinion is always lying in 
wait for reputations, and that the elect 
have reprobate sons, because under the 
surface they are retrobates themselves.”’ 
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“ All persons wishing to sell the New- vassers who have not been informed 
HAMPSHIRE REGISTER for 1880 are re- that their orders are entered will gov 


quested to send in their orders /mme- ern themselves accordingly. ‘The pub 
diately in order that they may be sure lishers will send a single copy by mail 
to secure as many as they want, and for 25 cents. Address Claremont 


also in order that we may ship all ad- Manufacturing Company, Claremont, 
vance orders on the same day. ‘The N.H.” 
edition is limited, and dealers and can 


NOTICE. 


The GranrreE Monruty will be conducted hereafter by Joun N. McCLInrock 
The office is located in Sanborn’s Block, where the magazine is printed,—witl 
Evans, Sleeper & Evans. Back numbers for binding, contributions, and sub 
scriptions will be received there ; at E. C. Eastman’s bookstore, Eagle Hote 
Block ; or at F. S. Crawford’s Bindery, Statesman Building. 
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